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1. Love. (“L’Amour.”) From the French of M. J. Micuexer. 
Translated from the Fourth Paris Edition, by J. W. Patuerr, 
M.D. New York: Rudd and Carleton. 1859. 

2. Woman: her Mission and Lifee By Apvotrne Monon, D.D. 
Translated from the French. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman, 
& Co. 1858. 


3. A Woman’s Thoughts about Woman. By Miss Mutocn, Author 
of “John Halifax,” ete. New York. 1858. 


THE spirit in which these three works are written, and the 
sources whence they emanate, challenge respectful, if not 
sympathetic, attention. The antecedents and character, as 
well as ability of their authors, give them a recognized au- 
thority in the discussion of social questions. The first by 
his humane eloquence as an historian and his benign influ- 
ence as a man, the second by the pure efficiency of his 
ministrations at the altar, and the third by the good sense 
and just insight manifest in her fictions, have respectively 
established a claim to be heard when either pleading the 
cause of reform or urging the counsels of wisdom. The 
appearance of three such books on such a subject is an 
auspicious sign of the times: it shows how deeply the wel- 
fare of woman interests minds of the broadest, the most 
earnest, and most practical range, inducing them to turn 
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woman’s rights, wants, duties, and destiny. It is remarkable 
that the most. reverential advocacy, in this regard, should 
come from writers of a nation signalized for gallantry and 
amusement rather than aspiration, in the relation of the 
sexes. Michelet treats of woman like a poetical philosopher ; 
Monod, like a Christian pastor. The work of the former 
is a protest against the complex materialism of the age; that 
of the latter, a contribution to its religious development. 
The one goes back to the primal sanctities of nature; the 
other, upward to the holy safeguards of piety. In the strong- 
est possible contrast to these, the Englishwoman gives judi- 
cious advice as to the every-day conduct and patent faults of 
her sex. 

Michelet draws his material from confidential observation. 
Sentiment and physiology are curiously blended in his argu- 
ment; from minute psychological observations he turns to 
matter-of-fact details, — from the emotions of the conjugal 
heart, to the revelations of anatomical plates, — from the 
lover’s dreams, to the economics of the menage,—in a 
word, from abstract philosophy to the most prosaic facts. 
Household scenes, as literal as a Flemish interior, alternate 
on his page with heart-instincts as infinite as life. Solitude 
and work, diet and religion, birth and death, age and faith, 
—all the elements, inward and outward, of human life as 
identified with the family, are described and discussed with 
a naive freedom and pathos possible only to a humane French- 
man. His nationality is also divertingly exhibited in the 
egotism of his preferences, and in his ideas respecting moth- 
ers, servants, and lovers. Despite these local limitations, 
however, the general aspect of his subject is rarely lost sight 
of; and he renders a seasonable and requisite service to the 
youth of this generation, and especially of his own country, 
by leading them back, with such wise and winning words, 
to the divine and neglected instincts of the heart, to the 
fountains of love and truth and honor and manly self-devo- 
tion. He sees through and beyond our self-absorbing civili- 
zation; he makes mercenary marriages appear undisguised 
in all their perverse degradation ; he demonstrates the rela- 
tion between the temperament and character of woman, her 
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dependence on physical transitions, and thereby elaborates 
the most rational defence and justification of her claims ;— 
showing that she “ ceaselessly alters her aspects,’ yet remains 
intact; that “it is much more man’s indifference than his 
tyranny that torments her;” and that she is a “ miracle of 
divine contradictions.” He unfolds the hygienic laws; he 
vindicates her destiny as to be realized only through love, 
and, with not less truth than beauty, describes her aspect 
and influence in each stage of her development. There is a 
deep sentiment of humanity in his plea for the maternal sen- 
timent and experience, which, it seems to us, solemnizes what 
otherwise might seem to trench upon delicacy. In fact, the 
peculiar merit of Michelet’s treatise is scientific. However 
romanti¢ in expression, he is analytical and practical in his 
deductions. One of the most significant of these is, that ‘ the 
complete responsibility for the development: of woman rests 
to-day on him she loves.’”’ Unfortunately, however, the best 
things are not to be taught, and those most favored by cir- 
cumstances are, it would appear, the least likely to realize 
the lesson thus eloquently presented. ‘It is doubtless,” 
says Michelet, “‘ of the most elevated voluntary love that he- 
roes are born;” and this conviction undoubtedly made the 
historian of a nation a philosopher in his views of society. 
“I have always,’ he declares, “present before me in this 
world the Religion of Love, and the desire of propagating 
it.” The book, with all its French limitations and exagger- 
ations, is so thoroughly inspired by this sentiment, that no 
humane and wise reader can fail to recognize in it a valu- 
able and seasonable protest and plea. The creative power 
of the affections and sentiments, and the discipline and de- 
lights of legitimate domestic life, have never been more sci- 
entifically expounded. A peculiar charm of the work is to 
be found in its illustrations, which often bespeak the genu- 
ine poet. Michelet is fond of art, and is true to the national 
taste in drawing illustrations at random from that wide do- 
main. Rembrandt’s Saint Joseph symbolizes for him the 
quaint sacredness of domestic occupations; Vancyke’s por- 
traits, the eternal youth of soul; Puget’s Andromeda, the 
‘beauty of anguish.”” What we cannot but admire in this 
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remarkable book, as a whole, is its union of research and 
sympathy, of physiological study and esthetic recognition. 
By virtue of this rare combination, Michelet brings to the 
problem he aims to solve a poet’s tenderness and imagina- 
tion with a philosopher’s knowledge and analysis. Like al- 
most every French treatise, however, which it has been our 
lot to examine, the practical value is not proportionate to the 
amount of ideas; the statement is far more clear and em- 
phatic than the deductions; the programme greatly exceeds 
the performance. In social as in medical science, the diag- 
nosis is so thorough and satisfactory that we are disappointed 
at the comparative inadequacy of the remedy. In the pres- 
ent instance, however, the very nature of the subject pre- 
cludes any absolute practical system; the author’s object is 
mainly suggestive ; it is for the individual to apply the prin- 
ciples, to recognize the truths, to feel the moral beauty of his 
argument and his appeal to those pure instincts of the heart 
in which, more than in any system of material progress, 
consist the dignity of man and the happiness of woman. 
More harmonious and complete, because less discursive, is 
Monod’s appeal; he goes directly to the spiritual mission of 
woman. Looking beneath the instinctive, he beholds the in- 
finite, and breathes the calm, persuasive logic of religious 
philosophy. “Influence” he regards as the peculiar sphere 
of her sex; his book has for its motto, “They who rock 
the cradle rule the world;” he finds the true solution of 
whatever is problematical in the destiny and nature of wo- 
man, in the Bible. “TI say it boldly,’ he remarks, “of all 
religions and all systems, Scripture alone has known and 
understood woman.” The spirit of his address to her is 
affectionate, rational, and religious. ‘ Her vocation is char- 
ity.’ This is the deep conviction of Adolphe Monod; and 
by it he interprets her mission and her life. ‘* While she 
is weaker than man, she has more power over him than he 
over her.”’ This idea simplifies all that is apparently incon- 
gruous in the relation of-the sexes. No one is more im- 
pressed with the liability of women, under the present order 
of things, to perverted instincts and activity, whereby we 
find that each characteristic, degenerates, — “vigilance into 
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curiosity, tact into artifice, penetration into temerity, prompt- 
ness into unsteadiness, influence into intrigue, power into 
dominion, sensitiveness into irritability, the power of loving 
into jealousy, the necessity of being useful into a passion to 
please.” And yet, aware of this, he declares, “My dear 
sisters, the first aid which man has a right to expect from 
you is spiritual aid.” The tenderness and truth with which 
this eloquent and endeared preacher advocates this view 
commends it to the heart, as his argument does to the mind; 
but it is by the unity.of the whole, and not the brilliancy of 
parts, that his work is effective. 


Miss Muloch, on the other hand, instead of analyzing the ° 


nature or seeking to elevate the life of her sex, aims at little 
more than a matter-of-fact and direct treatment of the sub- 
ject: she takes women as they appear to her in daily life, 
reproves their most common faults, and announces a few 
plain maxims of practical wisdom. There is more sense than 
sympathy, more counsel than philosophy, in her ‘“* Woman’s 
Thoughts .about Woman:” she leaves the possible for the 
practicable, and is content to be a humble and conscientious 
guide along the path of common duty, while the historian 
deeply explores the nature, and the preacher earnestly in- 
vokes the soul of woman. And yet, diverse as are the meth- 
ods, the style, and even the immediate object of the writers, 
they agree in asserting the freedom, dignity, and mystery of 
womanhood, as opposed to speculations having no such root 
and range; and, going thus back to first principles, they in- 
duce us to recognize therein the most available means of 
reform in the condition, and of delight in the converse of 
woman. 


The inventor of a machine to be acted on by wind or 
water is deemed a bungler if he does not construct it ac- 
cording to hydraulic and pneumatic laws; but the social 
reformer is unchallenged by the popular reason, even if his 
theories ignore the system of life and development estab- 
lished since the advent of man. Society is regarded as a 
sphere of limitless experiment, and character as an instinct 
of undefined capacity. The relation of science to the ele- 
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ments has been so triumphantly demonstrated, that some- 
what analogous possibilities are recognized as belonging to 
humanity. By will and intelligence it is imagined that the 
primal affections, needs, and laws of our nature can be not 
only modified, but superseded. So far is this from being 
true, that one of the most striking facts of our civilization 
is the union of new mechanical and material resources with 
the identical passions, sympathies, tendencies, and traits 
which have characterized men and women from the earliest 
time. A clearer sense of this distinction between means 
and ends, mind and matter, thought and mechanism, the 
soul and the physical universe, would serve to discipline 
the visiouary and awe the charlatan. There is a cant of 
progress which deludes the unobservant, dazzled by the 
extraordinary advance of ideas and achievement in certain 
directions, and bewildered by wonderful economical discov- 
eries, which have changed the aspects and arrangements of 
society. It is taken for granted, by the enthusiastic and su- 
perficial, that the external and palpable progress is a moral 
and personal one; that there has been a psychological as 
well as a scientific revolution; that the nature of man and 
woman, not their environment and condition, are in the 
process of transformation. Hence the wild schemes, the 
reckless inferences and flimsy generalizations, which are daily 
applied to social and individual welfare. 

The progress of science, so far from encouraging reckless 
social innovations, by analogy emphatically points to natural 
law as the only measure of truth. It is only by obedience 
to that that human welfare is advanced, and, therefore, to 
know the limits and direction which Nature assigns to wo- 
man’s development is the first process towards any actual 
reform of woman’s condition. Unpalatable to imaginative 
theorists as the fact may be, it is quite as requisite to con- 
sult physiology as poetry in carrying out the legitimate idea 
of Woman’s Rights. The moment we turn from specula- 
tion to fact, from theory to nature, we find a provision so 
admirable, instincts so absolute, capabilities so adaptive, that 
it seems profane to interfere, however kindiy, with such a 
masterpiece ; and all that wisdom suggests, in the premises, 
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is to secure a range and a protection, an outward comfort and 
a moral recognition, such as, on the whole, the average sen- 
timent and customs of modern society do maintain in behalf 
of women. As to changing her nature, modifying her in- 
stinctive character, perverting her destiny, it is an experi- 
ment which, like the gymnastics that develop single mus- 
cles, or the iron shoe that contracts the Chinese foot, can 
only result in deformity. It is not the man of gallantry or 
the philanthropist that most justly estimates woman: it is 
the natural philosopher. He recognizes in her art of pleas- 
ing a means of realizing what is not attainable through her 
limited executive power; in her perspicacity he beholds a 
compensation for the want of that philosophic method of 
reaching truth that distinguishes the masculine intellect. 
Nice observation is indispensable to minds inadequately en- 
dowed with causality; where emotion predominates, interest 
is absorbed in the immediate; delicacy of nerve and muscle 
imply greater dependence; quick to see but slow to gener- 
alize, with more tact than reflection, more taste than phi- 
losophy, more receptive than creative intellectuality. In 
all this, and much more which physiology reveals, we find 
established laws of nature which can neither be violated 
with impunity nor ignored without fallacy. Hence the 
protest of both men of science and men of sentiment against 
some of the ironically called ‘ strong-minded”’ women; 
hence the physiologist declares that excessive mental labor 
in women, as a general rule, would “ require a development 
of the head which is often fatal in parturition, and would 
repress that sensibility which makes them so superior to 
men in sentiment and affection.” On the same principle, 
Rousseau declared, “ Bring them up like men, and the more 
they resemble them the less they will govern them.” Their 
need of love, their imperfect friendship, their alleged curi- 
osity and inability to keep a secret, the resentment which 
follows a wound to their self-love, the restless union of re- 
markable talent with feminine sentiment, as in De Stael, 
Charlotte Bronté, and others, the resort to artifice, and the 
presence of mind, which, in common talk, we ascribe to wo- 
man, are directly traceable to peculiarities of constitution, 
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to facts of nature and temperament in which consists her 
essential individuality. They insinuate no lesson of inferi- 
ority, but proclaim that the Creator laid in the deep and 
absolute foundation of instinct the vital and moral interests 
of humanity, too precious to be confided to the wayward 
reason and the uncontrolled will of man. “It is a univer- 
sal rule,’ says Michelet, “which as far as I know has no 
exception, that great men always resemble their mothers.” 

All the sewing-machines ever invented will not supersede 
the dainty occupation of the hands wherewith women beguile 
their nervousness and gratify their taste, and have done so 
from the days when Penelope overlooked her maidens at 
their spinning to the present hour, when crochet-work speeds 
under fair fingers, while our pleasant ¢éte-d-téte goes on. 
Schools of design, accounts, tuition, the lighter mechanic arts, 
and other lucrative occupations, as well as literature, sci- 
ence, and art, will doubtless more and more engage the skill 
and promote the independence of women; but these exi- 
gencies of life and of special talent will not change the origi- 
nal and absolute relation of the sex to society, annihilate 
her personal mission of sympathy and grace, nor supersede 
the beauty of her presence and her special duties in the 
world of action and of love. Economy is one thing, social 
life another; skill and industry have their part in life, and 
so have human intercourse, affinity, and domestic relations. 
The latter are primary, the former incidental and contin- 
gent; and therefore that is a limited and short-sighted the- 
ory which deals with the material interests and_ political 
rights of women as the basis and the means of their pecu- 
liar welfare. Martineau justly remarks, that “the saintly 
is beyond the heroic mind ;” and while the historical exigen- 
cies which bying the latter into play are less frequent now, 
the former is a phase of womanly character which he must 
be indeed unfortunate who has not intimately known in the 
circle of his kindred and friends. Its influence is necessa- 
rily private in its operation, though one of the most effective 
forms of humanity. Indeed, the best elements of womanly 
attraction — sentiment, character, and faith —are, in a great 
degree, sequestered, intimate, and exclusive, and not to be 
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estimated by any external gauge or standard; and what are 
called her rights are so identified with these, that the more 
actual they are, the less are they claimed and exhibited. 
Her true power is not ostensible, but latent; it is felt rather 
than proclaimed, known rather than defined. ‘“ Nature has 
been very kind to them,” wrote Jerrold, in allusion to their 
tears: “next to a rhinoceros, there is nothing in the world 
armed like a woman.” 

We place no faith in experiments which are based on ex- 
ceptional, not on natural facts. We have all known women 
who seemed intellectually adapted to a masculine career, 
and unfitted for conformity to domestic routine, — women 
in whom literary, artistic, or executive tendencies and tal- 
ent outweighed the conjugal and maternal instincts, to whom 
household economies were irksome, intellectual talk a de- 
light, mental labor congenial; and not less familiar are en- 
ergetic women, without near ties, who crave a useful sphere 
of activity, — childless women who have a surplus both of 
time and feeling, which they judiciously dedicate to books 
or horticulture, charities or hospitality, according to their 
respective tastes. But such instances are not precedents, 
and cannot invalidate the average testimony of experience. 
In addition to these are such examples of personal griev- 
ance or extraordinary endowment as claim, on the one 
hand, special redress, and, on the other, a special career. 
Caroline Norton’s pamphlet tells a very different story from 
Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets from the Portuguese:”’ the one 
awoke a response from the most conservative journalism 
of England, full of sympathy; the other are, in our opinion, 
the most perfect utterance of woman’s love ever breathed 
by one of the sex. Who can see Ristori act, read Hannah 
More, or take Mrs. Jameson for a guide through a gallery 
of art, without acknowledging that the peculiar gifts which 
each exhibits demand a peculiar sphere and justify self- 
dedication thereto ? 

There are two aspects of this versatile theme wherein 
reform is both needed and practicable, —the economical and 
the educational; new employments and a better culture for 
woman the exigencies of life and the spirit of the age demand. 
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Of the former, Europe yields abundant prosperous examples 
in the useful arts, trade, and social economy, and the latter 
has found an illustrious series of advocates from De Foe to 
Sydney Smith; but while we admit earnestly the claims of 
both, and sympathize with all rational experiments by means 
of which either can be promoted, we cannot lose sight of the 
fact that other and deeper wants and more essential deficien- 
cies are included in and explain the prevalent discontent and 
speculation in regard to woman’s condition and social needs. 
Pecuniary independence and wholesome activity are vast bless- 
ings, and intellectual discipline and attainments a noble re- 
source ; and yet it is by no means uncommon to witness the 
triumph of both without any corresponding satisfaction or de- 
velopment in women. So repulsive were the unfeminine traits 
incident to female erudition and literary display in the days 
of the Spectator and subsequently, that they were distinctions 
from which modest women shrank and refined men turned 
in dismay. So hard and calculating does shopkeeping and 
executive tact make the middle class of Frenchwomen, that, 
even in a nation renowned for taste and gallantry, a demor- 
alizing materialism absolutely confounds the relations of the 
sexes. ‘To preserve what is real in the instinctive, and what 
is ideal in the possible woman,—to cherish that sacred mys- 
tery whereby, through beauty, grace, love, and intuition, 
Nature ordains her peculiar ministry and triumph, — that 
which Plato and Dante celebrated as an element of psycho- 
logical faith,— that attested by German philosophy and Ital- 
ian song, Scotch ballads and Irish melodies, patriarchal lin- 
eage and medieval chivalry, English homes and Spanish 
tradition, — hallowed by the mother of Samuel, the wife of 
Jacob, the daughter of Jephtha, the “ Loves of the Poets,” 
the fair heroic forms that clung undismayed to the martyrs 
of English liberty and to persecuted Christians, — by the 
vigilant, loyal, wise, benign, lovely, and beloved of the day, 
from Eve to the latest of her daughters, who have inspired 
hero or bard, from the women who were “first at the cross 
and last beside the tomb” to the one whose glance cheered 
thy heart or whose smile rekindled thy faith to-day ; — to pre- 
serve and to realize this sacred distinction, under all forms 
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of experience, however commonplace and wearisome, is at 
once the beatitude of life, the safeguard of citizenship, the 
redeeming charm of woman’s lot and man’s devotion. 

In the human as in the natural world the most benign 
and potent agencies are often the least apparent: it is by 
the result far more than the process that we know that se- 
cret ministry of light, frost, dew, and air whence come 
the radiant tints of flowers, the vital torpor of germs, the 
renewed sap of vegetation, the maturity of the boundless 
harvest. It is characteristic of an age essentially material 
and practical, that occult elements and latent affinities in 
life and character are ignored. Those who are vociferous 
in behalf of a more palpable civic activity for women are 
comparatively insensible to her esthetic dignity and influ- 
ence ; those who expect great ameliorations in society from 
the modification of her legal status, are comparatively un- 
aware of the free and beautiful agency she instinctively ful- 
fils. It argues a moral scepticism thus to contend for out- 
ward privilege, when, justly appreciated, the undefined and 
absolute function is so noble and lovely; it betrays a defi- 
ciency of legitimate scope and consciousness on the one hand, 
and of pure recognition on the other, when such faith is ex- 
hibited in the efficacy of conventional freedom as a means 
and a pledge of womanly aptitude and happiness. There are 
certain truths of humanity only known through sympathetic 
insight: mere observation and logic fail to reach them. In 
the private heart alone —in the latent process that moulds 
character, develops sentiment, and endears life, in the sphere 
of love, faith, and duty— can the grand solution of what is 
problematic in the position and destiny of woman be found. 

Modern civilization, especially Anglo-Saxon civilization, has 
removed most of the outward barriers, and recognized the 
social claims of the sex. What of evil now darkens their 
lot is mainly contingent, inevitable, common, and to be rem- 
edied by the resources of character rather than of law. In 
no era or country have the prerogatives of woman, her 
claims to respect, her aspirations for culture, social distinc- 
tion, and domestic supremacy, been more candidly and ear- 
nestly upheld than here and now. Instances of the reverse 
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are exceptional, and find no countenance from public sen- 
timent. Accordingly, we are justified in regarding dissatis- 
faction with her lot here and now, under average circum- 
stances, as the evidence not so much of imminent social 
wrong as of actual personal inadequacy, —as a state of mind 
not to be relieved by the privilege of voting, or facility of di- 
vorce, or enlarged rights of property, — as a discontent spring- 
ing from perverted instincts rather than unrecognized rights. 
A gregarious life has blunted the original sympathies which 
bind woman to nature and humanity; indiscriminate love 
of admiration has enamelled the sensitive and receptive fac- 
ulties; intellectual hardihood, material tastes, or frivolous 
employments have indurated or sapped her nature;—in a 
word, from lack of endowment or error of experience, her 
zsthetic mission is foregone; and the ill-defined consciousness 
thereof attributes to some outward force of law or custom 
what springs from her personal incompetencies. In all my- 
thologies, in all national poems, and in all history, this 
esthetic influence of woman, this spontaneous action upon 
character, and, through character, upon events, by the af- 
fections, has been recognized in spite of the social degrada- 
tion and legal disabilities of the sex. Whatever era of the 
past, whatever hero or sage we invoke, therein sooner or 
later, at one point or another, we take up a thread of des- 
tiny, an element of inward life vitally inwrought with this 
womanly empire and sanction. It is impossible to glance 
over a gallery of art or a library in which are collected the 
trophies and tokens of the world’s best life, without realizing 
that womanhood underlies and inspires the achievements, 
the faith, and the hope of the world,— not always palpably, 
as represented in office, codes, defined rights, organized sway, 
but intrinsically, as indicated by the motive, the affinity, the 
tenderness, or the truth whereon all effective and memora- 
ble human action is built. And it is this latent manifes- 
tation, this unconscious, and, as it were, sequestered power, 
in which its beauty and its universality consist. Wise men 
have speculated upon it as a mystery; the Vita Nuova, the Di- 
vina Commedia, — Petrarch, Milton, Richter, — the men who 
have best united thought to passion, and learning to love, 
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are the expositors thereof. And when we group the illus- 
trations, and trace the consecutive results of this great moral 
fact, how vulgar the hankering for woman’s political action, 
how short-sighted and material seem the current ideas of her 
rights and mission, how insensible to her genuine and nat- 
ural prerogative, how blind to her noblest ministry and sat- 
isfaction! A modern poet, distinguished for his true insight 
and intense appreciation of the graces and the grandeur of 
female charms and character, for their own sake, — their ab- 
solute place and power in the world and human life, — has 
drawn an exquisite portraiture called “A Dream of Fair 
Women.” As we read it, we feel that beauty is literally 
queen in all ages and nations; but the illustration becomes 
overwhelming when we include the memorable instances of 
genius, devotion, and character with those of loveliness. 
When bloody anarchy convulsed France, it was the wo- 
manly fortitude of Madame Roland and the self-devotion of 
Charlotte Corday that hallowed scenes of brutality and as- 
sassination. We recall Madame Guyon with Fénelon, Ar- 
bella Johnson with John Winthrop, Isabella with Columbus, 
Aspasia with Pericles, Josephine with Napoleon, Ann Hutch- 
inson with the New England Puritans, Pocahontas with the 
aborigines, Lady Franklin with Arctic discovery, Florence 
Nightingale with the Crimean war. Always and everywhere, 
beside the leader is the heroine; with the event, the min- 
istering woman; in the triumph, the gentle participant; at 
the martyrdom, the consoler. The most unobservant tray- 
eller encounters the memorials of this pervading element 
of life and history. Andromache greets him on ancient 
tapestry; Rebecca and Hagar, Cleopatra and Judith, Ruth 
and Penelope, Sappho and Lucretia, St. Cecilia and Hero- 
dias and Miriam, upon canvas and in marble, become fa- 
miliar. At Versailles the heroines of the salon, at the opera 
the prototypes of all that is tragic in the destiny or lovely 
in the sentiment of woman, from Mary Stuart to Semira- 
mide, and from Lucia to Lucrezia Borgia, imprint them- 
selves in melody upon his imagination; Joan of Arc and the 
Fornarina, Beatrice Cenci and St. Helena, Heloise and the 
Maid of Saragossa, Leonora d’Este and La Valliére, reappear 
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in plaintive verse, vivid portraiture, or sepulchral effigy; at 
Hampton Court, and in the Munich palace, through the 
pencils of Lely, Gainsborough, Reynolds, and Lawrence, he 
traces the rustic graces, the domestic saints, and the um- 
pires of fashion, who ruled the hearts and captivated the 
senses of those whose lives represent national history. Dra- 
matic memoirs open another vista wherein the women of 
the stage are interwoven with literary and social traits, and 
represent dominant tendencies either in popular taste or 
local manners. The conversation of France, the music of 
Germany, the political intrigues and standard poetry of 
Italy, and the private life of all countries, reflect or embody 
an identical human inspiration. Art and authorship, legend 
and letters, martial and scholastic, royal and diplomatic ca- 
reers, alike testify the vast and deep relation of woman to 
the vicissitudes, the force, and the character of both active 
and speculative life. ; 

The ancient idealization of woman inspired by chivalry is 
modified only to become more human and typical in modern 
poetry. Milton’s Eve may be taken as the exemplar of this 
modification, which is manifest, in exquisite variety, through 
the whole range of English bards whose verse has identified 
itself with our homes and hearts; and thereby proves that 
what the individual sings meets a universal response, as cele- 
brating what is more or less within the scope of general ex- 
perience, in such women as Coleridge’s Genevieve, the La- 
odamia and Lucy of Wordsworth, Hood’s Ruth, Tennyson’s 
Alice and Mariana, Browning’s Evelyn Hope, Motherwéll’s 
Jeanie Morrison, and of American popular heroines drawn 
from nature, Florence Vane, Annabel Lee, and Maud Miller. 
The art of the novelist has drawn its best charms from this 
sphere. Scott’s Rebecca and Die Vernon, his Minna and 
Brenda, Lucy Ashton and Jeanie Deans, Victor Hugo’s Es- 
meralda, Goethe’s Mignon, Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre, with 
so many other female characterizations to which we familiarly 
refer, seem to designate not so much individuals as represent- 
ative women, bearing indirect but most emphatic testimony 
to the esthetic action and reaction of those relations which 
coarse reformers esteem so lightly, and would sacrifice to mere 
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external prominence. The honor we pay to women whose 
disinterestedness and sympathy circumstances make public, is 
not derived from the exceptional, but the normal truth; how 
many Florence Nightingales, Lady Franklins, and Grace Dar- 
lings are endeared to fond memories, of whom the world shall 
never hear! Turn from Cecilia Metella’s massive tomb to 
Bryant’s “‘ Conqueror’s Grave,” — from Madame Recamier, 
cheering men of wit and wisdom by her graceful and benign 
intelligence, to Mary Lamb, writing books for children while 
she keeps the long vigil of sisterly devotion ; recall the tears a 
nation shed for the Princess Charlotte, and hear Zimmerman’s 
dying wife exclaim, ‘‘ Who now will understand thee?” or 
read Madame de Sévigné’s letters inspired by maternal love ; 
and is it not apparent that the affections won and exer- 
cised by women are knit into the very life, not only of so- 
ciety, but of genius? As much of philosophical truth as of 
charming romance is discoverable in the spontaneous and 
memorable testimony of literature to the worth and attrac- 
tion of woman. Here art grows exquisite and logic eloquent, 
from the plaintive music of “‘ Mary in Heaven,” to the deli- 
cate insight of “ The Princess,” and the richly tinted imagery 
of “The Eve of St. Agnes.” We acknowledge this, whether 
we gaze with dim eyes upon the portrait of Cowper’s mother, 
or follow Cousin through salon and boudoir to note the graces 
of the Duchesse de Longueville, or listen to the melodious 
tributes of Byron and Moore, of Tennyson and Béranger and 
Tasso, or commune with Shakespeare’s noble phalanx of fair 
creatures, or pause in love and awe beside Dante, oblivious 
of the shades of Hades, to catch the tearful accents of Fran- 
cesca da Rimini! 

Perhaps the reality and prevalence of our recognition at 
least of the sentiment to which womanhood appeals, is in no 
way more significantly indicated than by the discussion of the 
female characters of popular fiction. How universal the indif- 
ference to the women of Cooper’s novels, how tame and artificial 
appear Clarissa Harlowe and Laura Matilda, how unanimous the 
judgment which declares Dickens incapable of delineating a 
lady, how deep the protest against the unmitigated selfishness 
of Thackeray’s female caricatures! On the other hand, Bal- 
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zac, by his keen perception, his analytical power, his sympa- 
thetic insight, became the interpreter of woman’s life and con- 
sciousness; he unveiled a new interest in their behalf, not by 
romantic exaggeration or types of ideal perfection, but by ex- 
posing the intensity, variety, and beauty of their feelings, — 
their mysteries of sentiment, their most delicate and occult 
traits, and the whole philosophy of their influence. He cre- 
ated a new genus in characterization, discovering the charm 
and the resource of woman in her maturity; he entered so 
deeply into the instinctive action and reaction of the female 
heart, that, instead of adoring him as an idol, it flew to him 
as a confidant, and deferred to him asa seer. His illustrious 
countryman satirically wrote of woman, “C’est un animal 
difficile & connaitre.” Balzac essayed the exploration with 
the scientific tact of his nation; and, however far from mod- 
els may be some of his heroines, he has done infinite service 
to women by unfolding the psychological interest of their na- 
tures and their empire. It is indeed to be regretted that the 
French capital, with its artificial and complicated luxury and 
recklessness, is the scene and mould of such wonderful delin- 
eations of character; but in Eugenie Grandet, the wife of Bal- 
thasar Claes, and others, we have instances as pure as they 
are genuine. 

Scott portrays women more by illustration than by analysis ; 
yet by the genuineness of his conception he gives a typical real- 
ity to each character. The day-dreams of Lucy Ashton give us 
the key-note of her nature. “In her retired chamber, or in the 
woodland bower which she had chosen for her own, she was in 
fancy distributing the prizes at the tournament, or raining down 
influence from her eyes on the valiant combatants, or she was 
wandering with Una, or she was identifying herself with the 
simple yet noble-minded Miranda in the isle of wonder and en- 
chantment. But in her relations to the exterior things of this 
world, she willingly received the ruling impulse from those 
around her.” So likewise a single trait of Flora MclIvor iden- 
tifies her thenceforth. ‘In Flora’s bosom the zeal of loyalty 
burned pure and unmixed with any selfish passion.” The 
feeling Minna Troil excites reveals her individuality: ‘“ Most 
men, when they knew that her melancholy had no ground in 
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real sorrow, and was only the aspiration of a soul bent on 
more important objects, could scarce have desired that, grace- 
ful as she was in her natural and unaffected seriousness, she 
should change that deportment for one more gay.”” The first 
recorded colloquy with Die Vernon lets us into the character- 
istics of her tone and temper, subsequently developed with- 
out the least inconsistency: “There was a mixture of na- 
tive simplicity as well as of native shrewdness and haughty 
boldness in her manner, and all were modified by the play of 
the most beautiful features.”’ This distinct moral limning, 
united to personal details so exact that artists have made rec- 
ognized portraits therefrom, give to Sir Walter’s heroines the 
distinction of memorable precedents, so that we have all known 
women to whom, in imagination, we habitually apply their 
names; and thus the least sentimental of novelists has found 
in unexaggerated female character the most prolific source of 
his enchantment. That he consciously drew these creations 
from nature is not only attested by the homely genuineness of 
such a being as Jeanie Deans, but by his own expressed theory 
of art and life. ‘I have read books enough,” he remarked to 
Lockhart, ‘“‘ and conversed with enough of eminent and splen- 
didly cultivated minds, too, in my time, but I assure you I 
have heard higher sentiments from the lips of poor, uneducated 
men and women, when exerting the spirit of severe yet gentle 
heroism under difficulties and afflictions, or speaking their 
simple thoughts as to circumstances in the lot of friends and 
neighbors, than I ever yet met with out of the pages of the 
Bible. We shall never come to feel and respect our real 
calling and destiny, unless we have taught ourselves to con- 
sider everything as moonshine compared with the education 
of the heart.” 

The remarkable fact in regard to the women of Shakespeare 
is, that, while in the view of poetry and criticism they are ab- 
solute and endeared ideals of female character, in familiar 
conversation and writing they are referred to as actual exist- 
ences. Herein is the warrant of their authenticity, as well 
as peerless beauty and power. The coincidence is an uncon- 
scious tribute to Shakespeare’s creative inspiration on the one 
hand, and his profound insight and observation on the other. 
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Our explanation of the double recognition of the ideal and real 
of female humanity thus manifest is that Shakespeare seized 
the elemental truth while he expatiated in the sphere of fanci- 
ful perfection. We may find it difficult to discover any proto- 
type of Miranda and Hermione ; but we instinctively feel that, 
given the same circumstances and traits, exactly such words 
and actions would result as these heroines utter and enact. 
Isolate a noble and pure girl with only Nature and Wisdom, 
and she would express her love with the naive simplicity of 
the candid maiden of the enchanted isle; bring up a delicate 
creature in the midst of harsh and remote associations, and she 
would have the reticent gentleness of Cordelia; attempt to 
degrade a wise and elevated woman, like Isabella, and she 
would argue.on the same high strain; and imagine a woman 
nerved into fiend-like hardihood by ambition, and she would 
utter such incredible apostrophes as those whereby Lady Mac- 
beth urged on her scrupulous lord to crime. The materials, 
the essential qualities, of Shakespeare’s women abound: it is 
combination, the opportunity and impulse requisite for their 
development, that are wanting ; and it is in inventing these, 
and not in the characteristics themselves, that the bard has 
drawn upon imagination. What susceptible and acute travel- 
ler has not found in a sequestered Italian girl the identical 
childlike love, overspreading, permeating her being and utter- 
ance, which in Juliet we call romantic? Who that has been 
the confidant of a neglected woman has not been questioned 
in regard to the rival beauty, precisely as Octavia asked about 
Cleopatra ? Are not Mrs. Quicklys and Marias encountered still 
in every village? Do we not know of maternal grief like that 
of Constance, conventional weakness like that of Lady Anne, 
girlish vivacity and wit which seem caught from Rosalind, sen- 
sibility so refined as to be jarred into madness, like Ophelia’s, 
womanly dignity, firmness, grace, delicacy, ingenuous emotion, 
and sublime trust, which we find absolutely recorded, as if from 
the sources of our personal observation and sympathy, in the 
very words of Helena, Katherine, Perdita, Viola, Imogen, and 
Desdemona? It is not, therefore, as representations of the 
highest and best in woman that Shakespeare’s characters are 
mainly significant: it is as illustrations of the instinctive, the 
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spontaneous, the normal traits of the sex, that these creations 
are as philosophically invaluable as they are poetically dear. 
They show the nature of woman ; and it is the painful contrast 
between this in its elemental forms, as revealed by the poet, 
and what society, life, the world makes her, that assures us, 
with keen emphasis, that in proportion as she wanders from 
the sphere of the instinctive, and the seclusion of the hearth, 
so her actual position becomes anomalous, and her special 
power diminished. 

It is, indeed, the custom to regard the sphere to which wo- 
man’s trials and triumphs so largely belong —the sphere of 
the sentiments —as of a secondary importance in actual life, 
and quite apart from its practical issues. This is an iney- 
itable result of the utilitarian habitudes and the material 
philosophy now so operative. That it is a vital error, all who 
look beneath the surface of life will at once perceive, — since, 
in the last analysis, civilization is fostered exactly in the ratio 
that these latent springs of action, motives, and sanctions are 
directly influential, giving birth to and maintaining, first, do- 
mestic life in its purity, then, enlightened civic rule, art, edu- 
cation, refined social intercourse, honor, taste, religion itself. 
To our apprehension, there is a beautiful and but partially 
apprehended sanction of this superiority of sentiment over 
sense and use, in the scene recorded by the Evangelists, when 
the woman who poured costly ointment over Christ was re- 
proved for wasting that which could relieve the poor. The 
feeling which consecrated the act was recognized by the Great 
Teacher as not only justifying, but making it beautiful and 
holy. ‘A sentiment of reverent affection inspired Mary,” 
writes one whose frank and loving spirit makes him a luminous 
interpreter,* — “ a sentiment more nourishing to the world than 
a thousand deeds of common charity.” 

Nor is this empire and agency less innate and absolute in 
its origin and effect when unprincipled, selfish, or blindly 
impassioned. In. the evil as well as the good, the mischief 
not less than the blessedness, this law of indirect, occult 
power is manifest. The forms in which female deception, 
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intrigue, baneful supremacy, or heartless chicanery are ex- 
pressed, from the highest tragedy to the most casual gossip, 
attest a social force, a personal sway, all the more perme- 
ating and real because undefined by code or formula. Hence 
both the blessing and the bane are celebrated in poetry 
with like emphasis. Acute and susceptible students of char- 
acter are never weary of recording the illusive charms they 
can neither resist nor confide in. The hero of one is de- 
scribed as a victim to the “ grande folie de notre epoque, il 
cherchait une femme par laquelle il pit etre compris.” “Dieu 
a placé la femme,” writes another, ‘“aupres de l’homme 
pour qwil ne fasse trop grandes choses.” A late reviewer 
plausibly explains the separation of Shelley from his first 
wife by the inconvenience his aspirations caused; “ the com- 
mon female mind prefers usual tastes, settled manners, cus- 
tomary conversation, defined practical pursuits.” Leopardi, 
one of the most pure and lofty men of genius modern Italy 
has produced, uniting deformity and fragility of person with 
deep sensibility and profound insight, condemned both to 
feel all the attractions and to read all the mysteries of fe- 
male character, has left on record, in the midst of his high 
speculations, learned theses, and grand verse, the plaintive 
confession that the union of beauty and artifice in his ex- 
perience of the sex was such a moral incongruity that fear 
was the prevailing emotion they woke in his noble soul. 
The reaction is, indeed, as complete as the proclivity in all 
that relates to the sentiment she inspires; and the very hor- 
ror a Lucretia Borgia excites, or the pity a Nelson’s weak- 
ness awakens, are unconscious tributes to the benign possi- 
bilities of womanly character. 

It is not want, but rather excess of freedom, which here 
mnilitates with womanly content; the exercise of choice and 
free-will, of self-guidance and personal caprice or taste, does 
not bring the gratification anticipated. Eagerness for polit- 
ical scope may spring from unsatisfying private environ- 
ment; and the cause of this, as well as its prevalence, can- 
not be accounted for by civic disabilities or social wrong; 
it arises from certain special disadvantages. Among these 
we consider one of the most obvious a premature famil- 
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iarity with the world. It has been often remarked by for- 
eigners, that young girls in America are often more blasé 
than matrons. The reason is that the latter, educated under 
a different system, did not exhaust their freshness of heart 
before marriage. Another misfortune to which our women 
are peculiarly exposed is the want of what may be called 
sympathetic appreciation, — their greatest need, and quite a 
different thing from the respect and indulgence they habit- 
ually receive. A man absorbed all day in traffic or toil, 
returning home weary at night, is in a state of mind which 
is better solaced by the newspaper, the club, conviviality, or 
sleep, than by female accomplishments and “ division of the 
records of the mind;” accordingly, our women lose the 
motive, and with the motive the desire, to foster their special 
gifts; and where good housekeeping is the great requirement, 
by degrees either sink aspiration therein or look abroad for 
solace. Hence it is not uncommon for the young wife, 
whose time had for years been absorbed in petty domestic 
cares, until her charms had begun to pale and her mind to 
contract, to regain her youthful appearance and become 
elastic in spirit, alive to poetry and knowledge, to sentiment 
and sympathy, when she enjoys leisure, observation, and the 
varied interest of life abroad. Again, the fashionable board- 
ing-school, hotel life at watering-places, facility of social 
intercourse, early emancipation from the influences of home, 
free access to the countless, and for the most part super- 
ficial excitements of American life, all tend to corrupt and 
pervert what is most lovely in character and capable in 
soul, thus anticipating both physically and morally the le- 
gitimate development of body and mind, of heart and intel- 
ligence, through which are realized both the grace and the 
gratifications of true womanhood: these are conspicuous in 
the English mother, the Tuscan peasant, and in the French 
artiste, at an age when they are forfeited in the bright, pretty, 
animated, but nervous, incomplete, confident American girl. 
An English lady of the middle class, who spent some years 
in this country, wrote, on her return, to friends, that not 
a day passed without regret “for that paradise of woman, 
America,” — alluding to the protection and consideration 
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enjoyed by her sex as such; and her experience was not 
unique in this regard. Yet if our women prefer an estab- 
lishment to the gratification of their sympathies, a mercenary 
marriage to true companionship in that relation, and any 
marriage rather than single life, it is unjust to refer the 
disappointment incident to such compromise of sentiment 
to defective laws or oppressive social restrictions; in truth, 
no small part of female discontent arises directly from per- 
versity for which they are responsible. Richter avowed 
compassion for him whose mother had not made all women 
sacred; and it is a psychological fact, that only by a genu- 
ine relation can the significance of her mission be realized. 
Perhaps, with all its vaunted superiority, modern civilization, 
by developing intellect at the expense of soul, and improv- 
ing the machinery to the neglect of the inspiration of life, 
has diminished the prevalence of the sentiments and over- 
laid the normal instincts whereby this mission fulfils itself. 
Such at least is one manner of explaining the constant ref- 
erence of social discontent to outward restrictions, the root 
whereof is in the very nature of manhood and womanhood, 
and only to be removed by loyalty thereto. 

A strange oversight of native peculiarities is manifest in 
all discussions of woman’s claims and sphere. National 
traits are often more marked in women than in men. Shel- 
ley, with a poet’s affinity, recognized the repose and art- 
lessness of a large class of Italian women, as, despite their 
limited culture, refreshing to soul and sense. The quick 
observation and adaptive power of Frenchwomen, with their 
vivacious organization, explains their social fascination. A 
certain concentration of feeling, born of pride and passion, 
accounts for the heroic tendency and royal patience which 
makes Spanish women so attractive to romantic minds. The 
mercurial sensibility of the Irish, chastened by breeding in 
the higher classes of that race, has made the Irish lady the 
general favorite of the men of all nations, at once susceptible 
and fastidious. The vital resources of the Englishwoman, 
conserved by domestic habitudes, render her prominent as the 
type of family virtue; on the other hand, the cosmopolitan 
influences and excitable climate of America are discernible 
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in the premature loveliness and brief prime of our country- 
women. These different qualities identify the daughters of 
each nation as emphatically as their respective civilizations. 

From these general characteristics we may ascend to spe- 
cial varieties, so actual that common parlance defines them. 
*“‘ Certes,” says one of the most acute delineators of the sex, 
‘“‘il y a des femmes de menage, des femmes d’agrément, des 
femmes de luxe, des femmes exclusivement épouses ou méres 
ou amantes, des femmes purement spirituelles ou purement 
materielles comme il y a des artistes, des soldats,” etc. There 
is as great a diversity in the generalized types of the sex. 
What, for instance, can be more apart, as objects of associa- 
tion, than the Madonna and the Sibyl, the Muse and the 
Witch, the Blue-stocking and the Sister of Charity? In 
specific departments of life the action of women is quite as 
individual as that of men. Maria of Austria bears no more 
resemblance, as a sovereign, to Queen Elizabeth, than does 
Charles the First to Frederic the Great; Rosa Bonheur’s 
artistic genius is as far removed in quality and kind from 
that of Angelica Kaufmann, as Vandyke’s from Landseer’s. 
Can there be imagined a greater contrast of talent than 
Rachel chanting the Marseillaise and Jenny Lind warbling 
“Coming through the Rye”? In literature the extremes 
are yet more apparent; compare Joanna Baillie’s tragedies 
with Miss Ferrier’s novels; George Sand’s impassioned char- 
acterizations with Mrs. Somerville’s scientific expositions ; Miss 
Edgeworth’s or Miss Austen’s calm sense with the glowing 
sentiment of Mrs. Hemans; Mrs. Jameson’s-insight with Miss 
Martineau’s observation; Mrs. Gore’s pictures of fashions 
with the Countess d’Ossoli’s enthusiasm for truth; the com- 
prehensive genius of Elizabeth Browning with the deep soul 
of Madame de Stael. In these, and innumerable other vari- 
eties of intellectual women, we cannot but admit a versatil- 
ity of gifts not less extensive than that which distinguishes 
the men illustrious in authorship. And yet, with a curious 
perversity, the minds of women are habitually regarded as 
homogeneous and identical, limited and uniform; we speak 
of what is desirable for them in education, in work, in social 
arrangement, as a unity, and not with the “respect of per- 
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sons,” the recognition of individuality, wherewith we discuss 
the wants, aims, and prospects of mankind. Herein, we con- 
ceive, lies the great practical error, at least in regard to the 
best endowed. of the sex. Some of them are as signally 
created for art, adventure, scholarship, enterprise, benevo- 
lent activity, or science, as the masculine votaries in each 
of these spheres; and others as obviously born with peculiar 
affinities, moral and intellectual, in which consists their 
proper felicity. Enlightened social recognition of the in- 
dividuality of woman would brighten her lot more than any 
possible legal enactment. What is common to the sex is 
physiological, and this undoubtedly induces a certain uni- 
formity of character; but beyond and above this uniformity 
are traits and tendencies as distinct and personal as any 
masculine peculiarities. The cant which ascribes a prevail- 
ing cast of mind and sentiment to women, originated when 
they were unexposed to the complex influence of modern 
civilization, — when Oriental constraints and isolation lim- 
ited and made identical their development. Variety of oc- 
cupation, large opportunity, free companionship, personal 
culture, have utterly changed these conditions; and liter- 
ature, society, domestic life, and daily experience continu- 
ally illustrate the wide diversities and essential indviduality 
of female character; whereof the greatest proof is found in 
the consciousness of the other sex. For to this, in the 
last analysis, we most confidently appeal; it is the “noble 
women we have known,” and not those of whom we hear 
and read,—jit is the sense of personal obligation, the mem- 
ory of sacred happiness, the thought of what has most cheered 
and charmed, exalted and made content our life and heart, 
which justifies the traditional glory and attests the hallowed 
personality of woman to us all. It is not, therefore, by a 
catalogue raisonné of the sex, nor, indeed, by any induction 
based on accumulated facts of history and observation, that 
her inestimable value in a social, and the limitless interest 
in an esthetic point of view can be realized. We must co- 
alesce with human qualities to know them; we must ex- 
perience the throb and the thrill, the consolation and the 
repulsion, the kindness and the heartlessness, or they remain 
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merely nominal traits. Only he whose memory conjures 
up, at will, forms, voices, companionship, and tenderness 
which have stirred the depths of his nature and modified 
the significance of his life, can recognize the divine possibil- 
ities of womanly presence, character, and love. The faith of 
such a one is no more disturbed by examples of the indif- 
ferent and frivolous, the perverted and unsexed, than his 
conviction of the beauty and worth of honor and genius is 
shaken by the rarity of gentlemen or the abuse of literature 
and art. The models he cherishes, however, testify that nat- 
ural resources are far more efficacious than conventional ex- 
pedients as means of womanly triumph; he feels that, like 
childhood and genius, like the flame and the star, it is not 
by interference, but through appreciation, that the charm 
thereof, in all its meaning and its beauty, comes home to 
his love and conscience. 

Besides the assumption of uniformity, another unconscious 
injustice is done by the current estimate of women, — that of 
bringing them to a purely intellectual test. Constantly it is 
said the achievements of the sex are inferior to those of 
men, and therefore they require less scope and pabulum for 
mind, and acquire inferior social power. It is a fundamen- 
tal error of our times and people to over-estimate intellect 
and its direct fruits. In the moral economy of the universe, 
in the best meaning and satisfactions of life and humanity, 
the genius of character transcends the force of intelligence ; 
power to seize quickly the truth involved in experience, 
power through sympathy to arrive at the significance of 
men and things, power to assimilate the effluence, to recog- 
nize the tendency of other natures, to win and to warm them 
in childhood to fixed sentiments and auspicious habitudes, 
to cheer and charm them in maturity into peace or high 
endeavor, — power to soften what is rigid, dissipate what is 
morbid, enlist what is noble, elevate what is low, encour- 
age what is distrustful, harmonize what is incongruous, solve 
what is perplexing, enliven what is stagnant,— this is a 
ministry and a mission essential to civilization, to enjoy- 
ment, and to triumph in social life and in lonely toil. As 
an element of human welfare it is as requisite as air to the 
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world of nature, light to space, motion to health, hope to 
endeavor, love to the soul. In a philosophical survey of 
history, in an introspective mood, in the familiar routine 
and the extraordinary aims of existence, we know and feel 
this, and to it are to be ascribed, not only the dual lives of 
the sexes as a condition of humanity, but the voluntary re- 
lations of love, counsel, and friendship which not only the 
susceptible, but the sage, not only the ardent, but the wise, 
of illustrious men have sustained to chosen women: Lon- 
ginus to Zenobia, Michael Angelo to Vittoria Colonna, Mon- 
taigne to Mademoiselle de Grignon, Abelard to Heloise, Dante 
to Beatrice, Petrarch to Laura, Alfieri to the Countess of 
Albany, Cowper to Lady Hesketh, Swift to Stella, Steele to 
Prue, Sterne to Eliza, and so on through the whole range 
of poets, philosophers, and heroes. The diversity in kind 
and degree of these relations is owing to the modifications 
of character and circumstances. The fact is normal and 
patent. The relation may be to the last degree unromantic, 
as in the case of Franklin and Miss Reed, or incongruous, 
as in that of Addison and the Countess of Warwick, or in- 
fatuated, as exemplified in Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, or ego- 
tistic, as in Comte’s dedication of his theory to, or rather 
its derivation from, the woman he adored ;—#it may be an 
act of literary homage, like the tribute of Cousin to Madame 
de Longueville, or the enthusiasm lavished by Burke on 
Marie Antoinette; or it may be a vital bond, such as caused 
Spurzheim’s pulse to intermit from the hour his wife ex- 
pired. But whatever its character, it attests a mutual need, 
and suggests reciprocal benefits; it reveals the riches of 
woman’s inheritance, the capabilities of her estate, — her 
actual power, her possible triumphs. Where, even, her 
harvest is only to glean after other reapers, like trustful 
Ruth, how boundless that harvest, when the lord thereof 
is her own! 
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Art. Il.— THE LIBERAL RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


1. New Star Papers. By Henry Warp Berecuer. New York: 
Derby and Jackson. 

. Memoirs of Joseph Badger. By Rev. E. G. HoLtianp. 

3. Theodore Parker’s Experience as a Minister, with some Account of 
his Early Life and Education for the Ministry. Boston: Rufus 
Leighton, Jr. 

4. The Modern History of Universalism. By Toomas WuitTEMORE. 
Boston: Published by the Author. — 

5. The Suspense of Faith. An Address to the Alumni of the Divinity 
School of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. By Henry W. 
Bettows. New York: C..S. Francis & Co. 


bo 


WE propose to give a brief survey of the varied phases of 
that movement of the religious consciousness of America 
which passes under the general name of Liberal Christianity. 
Viewed in its positive aspects, it is an attempt to evolve out 
of the past, and from new acquisitions of knowledge, a vital 
Christianity, one which shall find such an expression in 
creeds and churches as shall harmonize the advanced thought 
of the age with a working and living faith. On its practical 
side it aims to produce a type of character which shall blend 
the highest aspirations of humanity with the best attainments 
in morality, and to organize an ecclesiasticism suited to the 
altered condition of society in our time. What Democracy is 
doing for man in the State, Liberal Christianity is attempting 
to accomplish in the Church. This effort to attain a positive 
faith, which in creed, cultus, church organization, and practical 
life shall express the real religious conviction of the advanced 
minds of Christendom, for the sake of precision, we will de- 
nominate the Liberal Religious Movement in the United 
States. We call it a movement, because it is something 
broader than a sect,— in fact, includes many different modes 
of worship and ecclesiasticism, and embraces various shades 
of doctrine and opinion. The works, the titles of which are 
given above, afford an illustration of the wide range and varied 
phases of liberal religious thought. They are marked by dis- 
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tinguishing features, yet tend to the same general result. Each 
touches a point in the outer circle, and has with the rest a 
common centre. To give a comprehensive survey of the 
whole, we must briefly treat each one separately and with 
distinctness. 

First, and most remote by ecclesiastical association, is the 
author of * Life Thoughts” and “ New Star Papers.” These 
works are miscellaneous in their character. They contain the 
spontaneous utterances of the moment suggested in the course 
of pulpit discourse, papers dashed off for the columns of a 
weekly journal, and extracts from more carefully prepared 
sermons. As, however, they are now in print with the im- 
plied, if not expressed, sanction of the preacher of the Ply- 
mouth Church, they may be regarded as a fair indication of his 
vein of thought, his cast of mind and religious tendencies. 
Mr. Beecher is emphatically a man of the people. Let it be 
known in the most obscure village of the Free States that he will 
lecture or preach, and the whole town will flock to hear him. 
Wherever he speaks, he finds a crowd with open ears. The 
choice and treatment of his subjects show that his sympathies 
are more practical than scholarly, though he has not the 
prejudices against learning and philosophy which blinded and 
narrowed some of the most gifted among the earlier popular 
Methodist ‘preachers. He thinks more than he reads. The 
world is his great teacher, and his Ulustrations, which are 
often remarkable for their pertinency, reveal his keen and 
close powers of observation, his deep and sagacious study of 
man. He has no patience with metaphysical reasoning, has 
no logical coherence in his theological belief, does not reach 
truth by the slow and patient process of intellectual investi- 
gation, but by a sort of prophetic glance and moral intuition. 
He has more genius than learning, and in the whole tone and 
structure of his mind is direct and practical. In the utterance 
of truth you are rarely in doubt as to his meaning, and even 
when there is a real or seeming contradiction, this is as true 
of his thought as his language. He has rare power of expres- 
sion, and sends the truth home to the common mind with both 
clear and vigorous statements. Mr. Beecher is always found 
on the side of justice, pleading for the weak against the strong. 
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His heart is too large and generous in its sympathies to be 
confined in the limits of a sect. In the great struggles of 
humanity he does not hesitate to join cordially with heretics, 
and has made as powerful pleas for toleration as the most lib- 
eral preacher in the land. He could not be a bigot if he 
would. Though a Trinitarian Congregationalist, and from 
conviction and traditional education ecclesiastically connected 
with the Orthodox Church, his orthodoxy hangs very loosely 
over his shoulders. To classify him is no easy task, for he is 
a cross between the “ Evangelical”’ and “ Liberal” Christian. 
At one time he falls into the most extravagant language when 
describing the Trinity, declaring that all there is of God is 
bound up in the name of Jesus Christ. ‘ A dim and shadowy 
effluence rises from Christ, and that I am taught to call the 
Father. A yet more tenuous and invisible film of thought 
arises, and that is the Holy Spirit. But neither is to me 
aught tangible, restful, accessible.”” Then, again, he stigma- 
tizes the very term Total Depravity, calls it an “ interloper,” 
says “it is not found in the Scriptures,” — he does ‘ not be- 
lieve it is even found in the catechisms and confessions of 
faith of Protestant or Catholic Christendom.” “It is an un- 
scriptural, monstrous, and unredeemable lie.” In justice to 
truth we should add, that, while rejecting this dogma in as 
strong and fierce language as can be found among Unitarians, 
he yet does believe “in the deep sinfulness of universal man.” 

But it would be a hopeless effort to attempt to give a co- 
herent statement of Mr. Beecher’s creed. He is not a sys- 
tematic thinker, and makes bungling work in theology. The 
chief bent of his mind is to make a practical application of 
vital religion to individual, social, and political life. And in 
this he is working in the line of the Liberal forces. Proba- 
bly there is not a man in the United States who is doing so 
much to “‘ Americanize” religion among the Orthodox as Mr. 
Beecher. He reaches a large class of persons who would not 
otherwise be brought into direct contact with living and pro- 
gressive ideas. His influence is immediate, and he is engaged 
in scattering the seed-thoughts of a truly living Gospel broad- 
cast in the Church and world. The whole drift of his preach- 
ing and writing is in opposition to the fundamental idea of 
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Calvinism, which is, that Christianity is a system of dogmas to 
be received as truth by the understanding, and that a rejection 
of “‘ fundamental doctrines ” of the Church creed is the deepest 
injury which can be inflicted on faith. Mr. Beecher, on the 
other hand, insists more on the love of man and God as the 
test of the true Christian. The worst infidel is he who is most 
faithless to the spirit of Christ; the grounds of piety rest on 
right feeling and acting, more than on correct thinking. Thus, 
in showing his auditors how to become Christians, he says: 
‘‘ Religion and religious doctrines are very different things. 
We do not ask you to accept a theory of religious doctrine ; 
nor any system of philosophy. We ask you simply to begin a 
religious life, and to begin it now.”’ So in an address to those 
who were just entering upon a course of Christian discipleship, 
he unfolds the principles on which the Plymouth Church is 
founded. ‘I wish it to be remembered that this church has 
had its whole life and development during a very critical 
period of American history. The Gospel of Christ, in every 
age, has a new work to perform, a new growth to develop, 
new applications to make to the ever-changing phases of so- 
ciety. For eleven years your church meetings have been 
open to the freest speech. We have gone through all discus- 
sions of the most perilous and exciting questions, and all men 
have had unrestrained liberty, and yet love has not been 
quenched. And we stand this day a living brotherhood.” 
Whatever may be the theology of a church founded on these 
principles, it is in fact a church of Liberal Christians, and 
must produce a type of character, and ultimately a doctrinal 
belief, at war with the essential and vital principles of Calvin- 
ism, — with its legitimate, intellectual intolerance. 

Next in order, for the convenience of arrangement, we will 
place the “ Christian Connection.” This originally was the 
movement of an unlettered class in favor of an unsectarian 
Christianity. It sprang up spontaneously about the same time 
in different parts of the country, and though animated by the 
same spirit, it grew in the sections where the movement began, 
from differing ecclesiastical traditions. This body holds nearly 
the same relation among Liberal Christians which the Metho- 
dists do in the “ Evangelical Church.” Its preachers adopt 
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the popular method of revivals, and are largely under the in- 
fluence of their emotions. Starting with the declaration, 
“The Bible our only creed,’ these uncultured but earnest 
men have gone forth in the new settlements as pioneers, and 
spread broadcast over the prairies of the West the principles 
of a free Gospel. The Memoirs of Badger present the sketch 
of one of the leading men of this denomination, and his active 
labors cover almost the entire period of its history. Springing 
from the yeomanry of our land, with more than an average 
native force of intellect, original powers of mind, and religious 
fervor, he contributed largely by his labors to the organization 
of this band of disciples. He spent the vigor of his life in a 
ministry which to a great degree was itinerant, baptizing a 
thousand converts, editing one of their earliest journals, aid- 
ing in the formation of churches and conferences, and mould- 
ing the character of this new outbreak of the Christian mind 
in the direction of ecclesiastical and religious freedom. 

But we have now to do with the denomination which he 
moulded. In a brief period the “ Christians”’ have organized 
an ecclesiasticism which, for all the practical purposes of a 
church, is one of the most effective to be found among Liberal 
Christians. The emotional element of religion is so strong 
and vivid as to act as a fusing power, and to weld them into a 
firmer ecclesiastical compactness than could be attained by 
mere force of intellectual agreement. Though not much 
more than half a century old, they have grown into a denomi- 
nation of over one thousand preachers and churches, with 
newspapers and general conventions. The cardinal principles 
by which they are distinguished are the declaration of the 


Bible as their only creed, the right and duty of individual . 


judgment in the study of the Scriptures, the experience of 
religion in the soul the test of its existence. So far as they 
have a definite theology, it embraces the doctrine of God in one 
person, and in this they approach to Unitarianism. In their 
Christology they are inclined to accept the most exalted views 
of the nature of Christ consistent with his Sonship and subor- 
dination to the Father, and tend more to Arianism or Sabelli- 
anism than to humanitarianism. Their great defect is the 
lack of scholarship and culture. They have had all the jeal- 
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ousy of learning which follows ignorance, and until of late 
have depreciated the value of an educated ministry. This 
narrow prejudice — for it does not deserve the name of convic- 
tion —is gradually softening and yielding to wiser counsels. 
The establishment of Antioch College, the efforts of the lead- 
ing men of this connection, their contact with Unitarians 
through the Theological School at Meadville, and the influence 
of such writers as Channing, Burnap, and Horace Mann, — all 
these combined cannot fail to hasten the work of intellectual 
emancipation and the spread of a wider culture. At present 
this phase of the Liberal movement is confined to the unedu- 
cated, yet in a comprehensive survey of the Liberal forces this 
body of Christians are by no means unimportant. They carry 
the germs of broad. and generous principles to the common 
people, and scatter the seeds of an unsectarian Christianity 
into the workshop and the hamlet, where they cheer many a 
weary and lowly heart with the sweet peace and heavenly con- 
solation of a genuine Christian faith. 

Of a much more recent date, and far more radical in its 
character, is the origin of the ‘ Progressive Friends.” We 
have in a former number* given a brief sketch of the aims 
and spirit of this movement. The more recent reports of 
the Annual Meetings show that they are zealous in their ad- 
vocacy of Christian freedom and progress. Their protests 
against error and sin are firm and steadfast. Their organiza- 
tion, which is very simple, enables them to spread the leading 
principles which distinguish them. They do not differ mate- 
rially from the most radical phase of religion and reform, and 
for facility of classification we may include among them such 
noble Christian philanthropists as Lucretia Mott and Isaac 
Hopper. With a platform as broad as humanity, and compre- 
hensive as truth, they aim to cherish freedom of thought and 
speech on every subject relating to man’s welfare. The 
arrangements for meetings they adapt to the peculiar wants 
and tastes of the communities in which they are held. Be- 
sides their Annual Meeting they have local Associations which 
‘should do more than hold weekly meetings. They should 





* No. CXCVI., Fourth Series, No. LXXVI., July, 1856. 
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regard it as a sacred duty to provide for the visitation and help 
of the poor.in their respective neighborhoods, to lend their 
sympathy and encouragement to such as are borne down 
under heavy trials, and to afford prompt and efficient aid in 
every right effort for the promotion of Temperance, Peace, 
Antislavery, Education, the Equal Rights of Woman, &c. 
Such Associations, moreover, ought to regard it as their spe- 
cial function to cultivate and develop the religious sentiment 
among their members, and, so far as possible, in the commu- 
nity generally. For this purpose they would establish libra- 
ries, in which the works of eminent anti-sectarian writers 
upon moral, ethical, and religious subjects might become 
accessible to all classes, especially to the young.” 

The power of this body is more in its principles than its 
numbers. The movement will take up a class of persons who 
would otherwise be thrown out from all organization. Their 
history lies in the future. As a present force they will aid in 
giving impulse to the general movement of Liberai Chris- 
tianity. 

Akin in spirit to the “ Progressive Friends” is the great Amer- 
ican heresiarch. Religion as it has been preached at the Music 
Hall, and as now seen in the Experience of Theodore Parker as 
a Minister, is of the most radical kind. Mr. Parker’s mind, by 
a recoil from supernaturalism, has run into the baldest extremes 
of naturalism. Endowed with pre-eminent intellectual powers, 
with unusual keenness of observation and a strong philosophic 
bent, he has given himself to the investigation of sacred themes 
with a boldness which runs into audacity, and a mental self- 
reliance which puts his own convictions against the universal 
faith of Christendom. In a recent number we have related 
the history of the volume named above, and will now speak 
of it in connection with Mr. Parker’s general views and his 
relation to the Liberal movement in religion. 

In this “ Record of Experience,” we have the fruits of his 
varied scholarship, philosophical generalizations, and religious 
belief. These are not brought out here with that fulness of 
illustration and copiousness of argument which we find in his 
more elaborate published writings. Still it is a summary of 
his thoughts and labors. What such a man has to say, a man 
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who has given a life’s study to the most sacred themes, cannot 
fail to be of interest and profit. Probably no writer with lib- 
eral religious tendencies, since the time of Dr. Channing, has 
exerted so wide an influence as Mr. Parker. His knowledge, 
if not always accurate, is certainly encyclopedic. His fidelity 
to the moral problems of the age, and especially his able and 
uncompromising advocacy of the antislavery cause, have placed 
him in a commanding position. This with many has atoned 
for his abandonment of the ecclesiastical faith of Christendom. 
He has secured for himself a large audience, and the ear of all 
thoughtful men. Whatever he writes is universally read, either 
to be condemned or approved. Never aiming to conciliate his 
hearer or reader, he is the object of hatred as bitter as the at- 
tachments of friends is deep and fervent. In his general views 
he represents the principle of pure rationalism, and in his 
writings we have an attempt to construct a religion on the 
basis of a purely rationalistic philosophy. His religious system 
may be said to turn on these three points: —* 1st. The In- 
stinctive Intuition of the Divine, the consciousness that there 
isa Gop. 2d. The Instinctive Intuition of the Just and Right, 
a consciousness that there is a Moral Law, independent of our 
will, which we ought to keep. 38d. The Instinctive Intuition 
of the Immortal, a consciousness that the essential element of 
man, the principle of Individuality, never dies.”” Developing 
his system from these germs, and making consciousness the 
test of religious truth, he finds no place for an external revela- 
tion. Thus carrying out his first principles with logical rigor, 
he denies the claims of all religious teachers to any special au- 
thority. Hence the Bible, like the Koran, is valuable only so 
far as it contains truth which commends itself to his own con- 
science and reason. These are the ultimate grounds of appeal. 
The favorite doctrines which he has evolved from these princi- 
ples are the “ Infinite Perfections of God, the adequacy of man 
for all functions, and Absolute or Natural Religion.” What 
Strauss has attempted with the four Gospels, Mr. Parker has 
aimed to do with the faith of Christendom. Yet it would be 
untrue to say that he is a mere iconoclast. He claims to have 
a positive faith. Starting with certain fixed and clearly defined 
philosophic axioms or first truths, he aims by a strictly logical 
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method to unfold his ideas of religion into certain distinctive 
doctrines. His positive stand-point is philosophical Theism. 
All beyond this in the belief of Christendom he denies. His 
system, in its religious bearings, has this main defect, — it is a 
philosophy, rather than a religion, resting on rationalism in- 
stead of faith. Hence its power lies more in the corrective 
influence it will exert on the creed of Christendom, than in its 
creative force. The great religions of the world, — those which 
have gained a permanent name in history, which, begotten in 
self-sacrifice, have stirred the soul with the loftiest heroism and 
devotion, and established a cultuws and an ecclesia, have not 
been wrought out of the crucible of intellectual analyses, or 
the broad generalizations of philosophy. Great religions are 
the product of ages of faith. Rationalism has high and im- 
portant uses. It explodes the accretions of error and super- 
stition. It clears away the monstrous accumulations of cre- 
dulity, and opens the darkened mind to the perception of new 
truth. But it never has originated a permanent, transforming, 
and creative religion. Those great movements of the human 
soul which give rise to marked eras of humanity and form 
epochs in human progress, receive their first and strongest im- 
pulses from a faith originating, not in the reason, but in senti- 
ments and emotions. 

But while Mr. Parker’s system, regarded as the exposition 
of a religion, has an inherent weakness, it is valuable as a cor- 
rector of errors. We have said that his position is that of 
philosophic Theism. Thus far he has wrought well. He has 
exerted a wide-spread, corrective influence on the popular the- 
ology. He will not leave the religious mind of New England, 
and we may add of the land, where he found it. A more just 
and lofty idea of God has gained a lodgement in the religious 
consciousness; and many of the most noxious errors which 
had darkened the Church, and dwarfed and blighted the soul, 
are giving place to a Gospel of love and joy. There is an evi- 
dent relaxing of the harsher features of Calvinism. ‘This is so 
evident, that laments constantly reach our ears of the changes 
which are going on even among the faithful, and a new “ The- 
ological Review” has been established, with the avowed object 
of bringing back the lax orthodoxy of the clergy to the precision 
and definiteness of the old Puritan theology. 
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But let us pass to other aspects of the Liberal Religious 
Movement. To understand their characteristics, we must 
recur to the times immediately preceding their origin. The 
last century was fruitful in changes of the religious life, and 
gave rise to distinct theological beliefs. The powerful mind of 
Jonathan Edwards had wrought out the famous work on the 
Will. While meditating the abstruse speculations of philoso- 
phy, he also engaged in a local controversy which involved prin- 
ciples of universal application, and witnessed a deep spiritual 
awakening in his parish at Northampton. Whitefield had en- 
tranced crowds by his fervid eloquence, and kindled an intense 
enthusiasm. By his thrilling appeals the “ great revival” re- — 
ceived a new momentum, until at last twenty thousand in 
Boston heard his farewell sermon with tears, and parted from 
him with prayers and benedictions. Such a state of religious 
zeal is not favorable to half-way views. Edwards’s theology 
was steeped in the spirit of the “ Institutes,” and Whitefield’s 
discourse was an eloquent gilding of the great Genevan’s stern 
and logical system. Religion, thus run into the mould of Cal- 
vinism, became a threat and a terror. The vivid descriptions 
of the highly wrought Methodist, and the strong and lofty im- 
agination of the author of the “ Freedom of the Human Will,” 
had daguerreotyped with fearful distinctness the future life of 
the impenitent, and sounded in the ears of the multitude the 
solemn warning of their impending doom. The wails of the 
damned in the curling flames of hell, as they shrieked in agony 
or writhed in hopeless endless misery, were so portrayed as to 
alarm the sensitive and frighten the timid. Groans, as of those 
in the last stages of despair, were heard in households mingling 
with the joyful songs of hallelujahs. For a season even the 
wicked paused. The sounds of revelry ceased. Delicate 
women and robust men sometimes fell prostrate from the phys- 
ical exhaustion of their intense struggles. But this could not 
always last. When the tide of feeling had reached its height, 
it began to ebb. The storm of excitement spent its strength, 
and subsided into a calm. Then came a reaction, when the 
seeds of two movements began to germinate, until they subse- 
quently grew into the ecclesiastical forms of Universalism and 
Unitarianism. 
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In the order of time Universalism has the priority, and as a 
distinct ecclesiastical body may date its origin from the preach- 
ing of the Rev. John Murray, who arrived in this country in 
1770. Before this there had been cases of individual dissent 
from the doctrine of eternal damnation. In Pennsylvania Dr. 
Benneville had in vision seen the mysteries of the future world, 
and heard the heavenly host shouting with one voice: “ An 
eternal deliverance! An eternal restoration! An everlasting 
restitution of all things!”? The Rev. Richard Clarke, admired 
alike in Charleston and London for his eloquent discourse, for 
fifty years taught in South Carolina his belief in the doctrine 


‘ of Universal Restoration, while Jonathan Mayhew was pro- 


pounding his heresies in Boston. But though the seeds of 
Universalism were thus sprouting in remote sections of the 
Colonies, it was not till after the preaching of Murray that.it 
began to organize distinct religious societies. 

In its historical development, Universalism in this country 
has assumed different phases. The fathers of the faith were 
unlike, both in their modes of reasoning and the conclusions 
to which they arrived. Murray, accepting the Calvinistic idea 
of the atonement, applied it to all men, instead of any special 
section of “ elect.”” He indeed allowed that the natural con- 
sequence of sin would inevitably follow transgression, and also 
admitted that there might be suffering hereafter in conse- 
quence of blindness or unbelief. But these were only modi- 
fications of his general view that Christ suffered the penalty 
of all men. Winchester even retained in his mind the old 
conception of a material hell, maintained the fact of future 
punishment, but believed in the final happiness of all. Thus 
far the movement was not a clear and distinct protest against 
Calvinism, but only a larger application of some of its first 
principles. It was the elder Ballou who first clearly assailed 
the fundamental doctrines of the Institutes. Renouncing the 
Calvinistic idea of God as a Being of force, and asserting that 
in essence He is love, he aimed to prove from the Bible and 
the general benevolence of the Divine Being the doctrine of 
universal salvation. With mental vigor, clearness of state- 
ment, and logical force, he gave himself to the task, and was 
one of the first, if not the very first, of our preachers who 
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openly advocated the strict Unity of God. No man gave such 
tone and direction to the Universalism of the past generation 
to such an extent as Hosea Ballou. Since his death there has 
been an evident reaction from his opinions. At present it is 
difficult to define with precision the real aspect of thought, 
because it is in a transition state in respect to the doctrine of 
future punishment. The general drift of opinion, as indicated 
by many of the leading men, is the inseparable connection be- 
tween sin and punishment; and as the former, if unrepented 
of, may follow the soul, so will its train of consequences. The 
logical result of this is future, as well as present retribution. 
Those who cling to the doctrine of the elder Ballou reject this. © 
The dogmatic unity of the Universalist body is in the idea that 
punishment in its nature is corrective, and, like pain and suf- 
fering, is only disciplinary. This central thought underlies the 
present diversities of opinion, out of which, with their increas- 
ing mental freedom, force, and activity, they will yet evolve a 
more consistent, philosophic, and Scriptural theology. 
Universalism, as developed in this country, is not in essence 
u rationalistic movement. All its early protests are grounded 
on the Bible. Thus it began as “ Calvinism Improved ; or 
the Gospel illustrated as a system of real grace, issuing in the 
salvation of all men.” Then it treated of “ the Restoration of 
all men proved by Scripture, reason, and common sense,” until 
it assumed a more comprehensive form, “ in which the finite 
nature of sin is argued, its cause and consequences as such, 
the necessity and nature of atonement, and its glorious conse- 
quences, in the Final Reconciliation of all men to holiness and 
happiness.” Originating among men more distinguished for 
acuteness and vigor of mind than for wide culture or philo- 
sophic breadth, “ Universalism ’”’ has not been so much exposed 
to the excesses of rationalism as “ Unitarianism.” Having its 
basis on a single doctrine instead of general principles, it has 
concentration and unity as a denomination. The preachers 
of this gospel of love have gone forth as polemics, with Bible 
in hand, and with a long array of proof-texts argued with zeal 
and efficiency. In method they have been aggressive, and 
have gained in numbers and strength by the persevering con- 
stancy with which they have advocated their peculiar tenets. 
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This has sometimes run into extremes, and in the earlier 
period of their history we discern the excesses of negation. 
We do not say this by way of reproach. It was the natural, 
may we not say inevitable, reaction from the popular repre- 
sentations of eternal punishment. Now, however, there is an 
evident change, and the Universalist leaders are busy in the 
more profitable and difficult task of organizing their churches 


on the positive principles of their creed, and moulding a type > 


of Christian life which shall be marked with the peculiar 
features of their faith. Among the younger men the influ- 
ence of such writers as Dr. Channing and James Martineau 


_ is clearly discernible. By logical necessity, doctrinal affinities, 


church organization, and the general drift of thought, they 
must gravitate towards the Unitarians, or, to speak more ac- 
curately, they will be drawn to each other. Those sectarian 
jealousies, social antipathies, and the difference of tastes, which 
on both sides have as yet proved a barrier to cordial union, 
will gradually pass away, and though each may retain its 
separate organization and distinctive name, still in their gen- 
eral spirit and purpose they will approach to greater unity. 
They are but different forms of the same religious movement, 
and in proportion as Unitarianism also enlarges its sympathies, 
and outgrows the mere accidents of its organization and his- 
tory in New England, will the two lines of thought and church 


* organization be twisted into one. But this cannot be prema- 


turely accomplished. It is the work of time. Great and wide- 
spread movements are of slow growth, and change in features 
in the varied stages of their history. Universalism is the vin- 
dicator of the character of God. It asserts the transcendent 
truth, that from infinite benevolence all things are created, and 
that happiness is the final end of man, — that God never will 
doom a single child to remediless and eternal woe, but has 
both the power and will so to create and direct the world that 
virtue and happiness will ultimately triumph over sin and mis- 
ery. This it predicates from the axiom, God is love. 

In a series of papers this journal has already summed up 
the results of the Unitarian Controversy. These have also ap- 
peared in another form, with valuable additions. As far as 
Dr. Ellis goes, he exhausts his subject. He proposed, how- 
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ever, to treat chiefly of the theological results, and confined 
himself to the consideration of what has been known here as 
‘‘ Unitarianism”’ as a distinct movement. Our aim is to con- 
sider it in relation to the more general uprising of the religious 
consciousness for a more liberal Christianity. Unitarianism 
may be considered as the seeking, by fundamental principles of 
religious freedom and progress, an enlargement of mind and 
heart in the direction of religious thought and feeling, or it 
may be regarded as an attempt to reform theology. Whether 
consciously or unconsciously, it certainly is based on both these 
endeavors, and by keeping this distinction in mind we shall 
avoid much prevalent confusion of thought, and understand 
more correctly its nature and aims. It belongs more to our 
present purpose to speak of the fundamental principles of free 
inquiry which it declared, and trace its stages in its church 
history. Perhaps the time has not yet come to treat histori- 
cally these underlying principles. As yet, such questions as 
the nature and action of free inquiry, how far there shall 
be limitations to it, what application shall be made of it in 
dealing with religion and especially with Christianity -as a 
revealed religion, how far it shall be encroached upon in 
organizing a church,—these, and other kindred questions 
which are now presenting themselves to Unitarians, have not 
as yet been so answered that the replies can be stated as gen- 
eral, clear, and definite convictions. 

Many’ of the pioneers in this movement asserted in broad 
and unqualified terms the right and duty of free inquiry. Dr. 
Channing, in his discourse at the dedication of Divinity Hall, 
says : — 

“To free inquiry, then, we dedicate these walls. We invite into 
them the ingenuous young man, who prizes liberty of mind more than 
aught within the gift of sects or of the world. Let Heaven’s free air 
circulate, and Heaven’s unobstructed light shine here, and let those 
who shall be sent hence go forth, not to echo with servility a creed 
imposed on their weakness, but to utter, in their own manly tones, what 
their own free investigations urge them to preach, as the truth of 


God.” ; 


This strong and unqualified plea for free inquiry was made 
when the mind in every sect was bound to the thraldom of 
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creeds. But thirty years have passed away, and now other 
conditions of thought have arisen, and a new generation has 
come upon the stage. In the altered condition of things, 
thought has rushed to extremes. The most bald Theism, as 
founded on the conclusions of philosophy and the testimony of 
consciousness, is preached everywhere. A recoil inevitably 
follows. Are there not limitations to free thought? At least 
is there not some common point within Christianity, some- 
thing which makes it a distinctive faith? Is liberty unbridled 
license? Has not Christ peculiar claims and authority, and 
a more authentic seal from heaven? Shall we yield up the 
whole past, cut loose from the faith of Christendom, and deny 
the special claims of Christianity to a “ special, supernatu- 
ral revelation?” These questions are in the minds of the 
thoughtful and more conservative. Whither are we tending ? 
they exclaim. Dr. Bellows, with logical desperation, ulti- 
mates the tendencies of Protestantism, and allows “ even the 
malice of enemies to flash light upon their direction,” so that 


“we may see that the sufficiency of the Scriptures turns out to be the 
self-sufficiency of man, and the right of private judgment an absolute 
independence of Bible or Church. No creed but the Scriptures, prac- 
tically abolishes all Scriptures but those in the human heart; nothing 
between a man’s conscience and his God, vacates the Church; and with 
the Church, the Holy Ghost, whose function is usurped by private rea- 
son, the Church lapses into what are called Religious Institutions, these 
into Congregationalism, and Congregationalism into Individualism, — 
and the logical end is the abandonment of the Church as an indepen- 
dent institution, the denial of Christianity as a supernatural ‘revelation, 
and the extinction of worship as a separate interest. There is no pre- 
tence that Protestantism, as a body, has reached this, or intends this, or 
would not honestly and earnestly repudiate it ; but that its most logical 
product is at this point, it is not easy to deny. Nay, that these are the 
tendencies of Protestantism is very apparent.” 


From this we shall see that Unitarianism has not yet reached 

a practical solution of some of its fundamental principles. 

Ought there not to be something assumed in Christianity 

which makes it a distinctive and authoritative faith? If we 

would have a church, be it ever so broad, must it not have a 

creed? These are the questions now under discussion. There 
17* 
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is not a number of this journal which does not make some 
attempt for their solution. Our present object is to assist in 
that attempt, by indicating the present posture of the debate. 
We do not, of course, enter into it in this place. We have 
only here to say that, in the Unitarian body, the Christian 
religion is almost everywhere held and proclaimed as a dis- 
tinct, peculiar, authoritative, ‘“ supernatural ”’ revelation from 
God. If we were not speaking of a “ connection” singular 
touchy (as Beaumont and Fletcher would say), when human 
authority is alluded to, we should venture the expression, that 
such is the opinion and proclamation of the ‘highest Unitarian 
authorities. 

Dr. Ellis, in his summing up of the results of the Unitarian 
Controversy, represents the point of departure of Unitarian- 
ism from Orthodoxy, but does not define its actual theological 
status. He could not do this because it has no dogmatic 
unity, and includes within its domain a wide and varied range 
of opinion, from the most reverential Sabellianism to the 
most philosophic Theism. It is impossible to state too broadly 
the distance or the difference between the two opposite poles 
of the circle of thought with which the Unitarians are en- 
circled. The power of Unitarianism as a sect is not very 
great. Its annual register of churches and ministers does 
not name more than three hundred of either. Its increase 
of societies is neither rapid nor large, and it has failed, as 
yet, to organize to any great extent for denominational pur- 
poses. Suffering from the disintegrating influences of an 
active and free intellect and an ‘intense individuality, it is 
difficult to combine its separate parts into a compact and 
working body. But if weak as a sect, it is powerful as a 
movement. Here its individualism and intellectual activity 
have free play. Enrolling among its members many of the 
most gifted scholars, poets, historians, and philosophers, and 
taking up a large proportion of the varied professions, it has 
given a marked tone to literature, and spread its influence 
far beyond its own narrow borders. Its positive results will 
be found in the inculcation of the two great fundamental 
truths, — the brotherhood of Man, the Fatherhood of God. 
In its theology it has eliminated the Divine Paternity from 
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the accretions of semi-Jewish and semi-Christian conceptions. 
The Calvinist’s God is but little more than the Jewish Jeho- 
vah. The Unitarian’s is that of Christ, viz. the Universal 
Father. So it gives emphasis and sacredness to all human 
efforts and reforms, by proclaiming the worth of man as the 
image of God. It was for man that Christ agonized and 
died, and hence man is too noble to be enslaved: What was 
worthy the efforts of the transcendent love of Calvary ought 
: not to be kept in ignorance, degraded by vice, or manacled 
: in chains. In the writings of Dr. Channing there lay the 
germs of every moral and humane movement which is now 
bravely struggling for success. The latter are the necessary 
result of the former. A just estimate of human nature is the 
highest inspiration for progress. 

Unitarianism had its first organization, in some parts of 
New England, among the more cultivated and wealthy; it 
was characterized by decided intellectual tendencies, and 
has all the deficiencies which might have been expected from 
such a history. In its utterance it is often timid and apolo- 
getic, and dainty; and without a quick sympathy with the 
masses of men. As a body, it has not identified itself in 
any of the great popular movements, and would gain power 
if it had more of that abandon which forgets self and flings 
away self-consciousness in the intense zeal to do a good 
work. It certainly has gained steadily in religious depth and 
fervor, and feels more and more that a religious movement 
to succeed must not only convince the understanding, but 
rouse, stir, and thrill the heart to deeds of heroism and self- 
sacrifice. One of its best features is its honesty. It never 
spares itself. The severest strictures ever made on it have 
come from its own friends. Where this honesty degen- 
erates into a morbid introspection, it becomes as mean and 
as fatal as the attitude of the wretched Indian ascetic, who 
bends down his. head away from sun and earth and heaven, 
under the pretence of reflection, in the vain wish to study 
the law of his own interior system. We have seen this phe- | 
nomenon sometimes at Unitarian Conventions. But when i 
honesty looks for improved effort, we get a sign of vitality 
and the means of self-correction. It is evident that this } 
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sign may be relied on in the Unitarian body. It is striv- 
ing to remedy its deficiencies. Although it has been re- 
ported as dying ever since its birth, it is not yet dead. 
Some minds, taken up by a recoil from extreme rationalism, 
will be absorbed into the popular faith. So, too, it may modify 
its theology, and, as Mr. Martineau does, deprecate a sectarian 
organization. Still, as a movement it will go on, and when it 
gets more courage, is animated by a more exclusive faith 
in the necessity for the world of the spread of its own 
ideas, —when it throws itself with a holier zeal into the pop- 
ular heart, — it will become one of the most efficient forces 
of Liberal Christianity. 

Outside of these separate ecclesiastical bodies there are other 
forces, which, to say the least, are making a fierce assault on 
the popular faith. The Spiritualists, who number themselves 
by millions, whatever their extravagances, are unloosing the 
minds of millions from its creeds. So, too, the agitations of 
reform are busy in the work of disintegration. On the plat- 
form of the lecture-room the progressive men are welcome, 
and their eloquent utterances in behalf of freedom and human- 
ity are responded to with hearty applause. Much of the fresh- 
est literature is animated with nobler hopes and aspirations for 
man, and the general spirit of the best tendencies drifts in the 
direction of human progress. 

Here, then, we have grouped together some of the most prom- 
inent forces of Liberal Christianity in America. Each one has 
peculiarities of its own, unlike traditions, and varied forms of 
ecclesiastical organization. Though describing every orbit of 
theological belief, from the baldest Theism to the boldest Trin- 
itarianism, these as a whole show certain general features which 
mark them as a distinct type of religion. They are varied spe- 
cies of the same genus. Now to say that a movement so wide- 
spread, one which holds in its hands so much rich truth and 
lofty aspiration, which comprises men of an extensive range of 
- learning, philosophic insight, mental vigor, moral earnestness, 
and religious fervor, and in addition having an organization of 
thousands of churches, with newspapers, periodicals, eloquent 
preachers, and popular lecturers, all moving in sympathy with 
much of our best literature, highest moral instincts, and most 
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elevated political ideas, — to say that such a movement with all 
these forces has no vitality, is either the prejudice of bigotry or 
the folly of ignorance. Liberal Christianity cannot fail to influ- 
ence the American Church, and contribute an important part 
in moulding its religion. Doubtless it contains much that is 
crude. Doubtless it suffers from many defects. It is no 
stranger to the most audacious doubts, and in its distinctive 
moods lays violent hands on sacred beliefs and important truth. 
Sometimes it forgets its own mother, and cuts loose from the 
past. But with all this it has positive aspects. It pleads for the 
emancipation of the mind, and a nobler form of humanity. It 
is the cry of the religious nature for a deeper and holier faith. 
It is the struggle of the strong man who would bravely encounter 
and overcome the questioning intellect. It is the earnest prayer 
for direct communion with God, and a more rational and living 
piety. Feeling the force of a new inspiration, it aims to go forth 
to bring about a more radical reformation, and produce a type 
of civilization which shall be more in harmony with the spirit 
and teachings of Christ. Liberal Christianity, under the inspi- 
ration of its highest truth, urges its ministers to preach a living 
Gospel to living men, about the questions of to-day. 





Art. Ill.— THE BOOK OF JOB. 


Le Livre de Job, traduit de 0 Hébreu par Ernest Renan, Membre de 
Institut. tude sur r Age et le Caractére du Poéme. Paris: Mi- 
chel Levy. 1859. 8vo. pp. 312. 


WE find in a recent number of the Strasburg Revue de Thé- 
ologie a thorough criticism, which so exactly expresses our 
own view of M. Renan’s' remarkable treatise on the Book of Job, 
that we venture to substitute a translation for the original re- 
view of that work which we had intended. The article may 
be useful, too, as a specimen of the vigor with which theological 
and critical questions are handled by the writers of the liberal 
school in France. 

*‘ Criticism has raised upon the book of Job a crowd of prob- 
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lems, without being able up to the present time to give of most 
of them any satisfactory solution. The writers agree neither 
upon the author, nor upon his time, nor upon his country. The 
species of literature to which the book belongs is still discussed. 
It is doubted whether the work is original, or only a Hebrew 
translation of some song of the Desert. Even where it is al- 
lowed to be an essay of ‘ theodicy,’ they come to no clear un- 
derstanding of the idea on which the theory is founded. To 
these general difficulties are added others which belong to de- 
tails. Are not the prologue and the epilogue-later additions ? 
Is not the fragment from xxvii. 1 to xxviii. 28 an interpola- 
tion? Have not the descriptions of Behemoth and of Levia- 
than, xl. 15 to xli. 25, been added by a subsequent writer? 
Finally, is the discourse of Elihu, chap. xxxiii. to xxxvii., by 
the same hand as the rest of the poem ? 

“ All these questions are examined by M. Renan in the Etude 
which he has prefixed to the translation of this book. Some of 
them, especially those which relate to the authenticity of the 
disputed portions, seem to us to be treated in a masterly man- 
ner; and if we are not as well satisfied with his discussion of 
most of the others, it is perhaps because they defy the attempts 
of the ablest criticism. Of the difficulties which we have men- 
tioned, there is one at which, perhaps, the reader will be sur- 
prised ; we mean the question of the originality of the book of 
Job. This question, however, yields the most readily to dis- 
cussion. To suppose that this poem is a Hebrew translation of 
an Arabic or an Aramzan work, is to assign to antiquity liter- 
ary habits which did not belong to it. No doubt the Jews 
were accustomed to translate at an early period. It is even 
probable that they were the first people who had the idea of 
transferring a work from one tongue to another. But these 
undertakings, which were suggested by the necessity of bring- 
ing the Law home to the masses who had forgotten the national 
language, had never any design but to render the Hebrew books 
into the vulgar dialects. In all the history of the children of 
Israel we find no trace of foreign works translated into Hebrew, 
and Jewish exclusiveness makes translations of this kind en- 
tirely improbable. 

‘‘This problem would never have been started, but for the 
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truly astonishing circumstance that the book of Job bears no 
Hebrew character. There is no allusion, indeed, either directly 
or indirectly, to any of the grand facts of Hebrew tradition, 
neither to the Patriarchs, nor Moses, nor the Law, nor the 
Prophets. Everything here is conceived and presented from a 
general point of view, peculiar, it is true, to the Semitic race, 
but in nothing recalling the special traits which in the heart of 
this race belong especially to the family of Jacob. Even the 
scene is not laid in Judea; it is in the Desert, a region which 
the children of Israel had not inhabited since the time of the 
Patriarchs, and it supposes a patriarchal life unknown to the 
Hebrews for centuries. 

*“‘ Here is a real difficulty. It would vanish, if we could prove 
that the book of Job was translated from the Aramzan. But, 
as we have seen, that hypothesis has no probability. Shall we 
then suppose that the author of this poem, in the wish to give 
to his reader a specimen of Desert science, or perhaps simply 
to provoke curiosity, has designedly invented a patriarchal 
poem? This supposition also transfers our basis to a remote 
antiquity. It is impossible, as M. Renan has remarked, to ad- 
mit that a Hebrew writer could have the literary refinement to 
lend to his personages only the thoughts and the language 
compatible with the epoch and country in which he placed 
them. Antiquity had not the idea of what we call ‘ local 
color ;’ and there is not in all this work a passage, not a sin- 
gle word, which exhibits or betrays the artificial system which, 
on this hypothesis, must have ruled in its composition. 

“ Must we then admit that the author really lived in the midst 
of the scenes which he describes, in the Desert, under the tent, 
surrounded by his numerous servants and his more numerous 
flocks? On the other hand, we know that, since the time of 
Moses, the Hebrews were strangers to the patriarchal life ; and 
that what is most certainly Mosaic in Hebrew legislation has 
for its end (an end fully attained), to make the children of Is- 
rael an agricultural people. ‘But here is no difficulty,’ say 
some critics, whose opinion formerly had weight. ‘The poem 
of Job is the oldest work of Hebrew literature; it antedates in 
its composition the age of Moses, and this remote age of its 
composition explains both its general tone and its absolute 
silence upon the Hebrew traditions.’ 
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‘¢ With this hypothesis, however, at once arise a multitude of 
difficulties more serious than those which it dispels. In this 
case, the diction of Job ought to have, as M. Renan observes, 
something archaic and primitive ; while, on the contrary, this 
diction is singularly artificial and labored. This observation 
may be well founded ; yet it could not be regarded as decisive, 
if it were not confirmed by other considerations. A more con- 
vincing proof of the comparatively modern age of the book of 
Job is its contents. The question which is handled in it would 
never have disturbed the mind of man in the dawn of a civili- 
zation. Men do not begin by doubting what they will many 
centuries after believe. Doubt is only awakened after long ex- 
perience has shown that a faith is not seated on a firm basis. 
For ages it was in Israel an established conviction, that man 
receives upon this earth the reward of his deeds, that virtue is 
blessed by prosperity, and vice punished by disaster. Now, 
the book of Job is the refutation of doubts raised upon this 
article of faith. It supposes, consequently, a declining civili- 
zation. But if the author of this poem is not an ante-Mosaic 
patriarch, nothing prevents us from believing, if we may trust 
M. Renan, that he was a Jew, of an age a little later than that 
of Solomon, actually leading a patriarchal life among the Beni- 
Kedem, after having travelled in Egypt and in Arabia, and that 
he here proposes to give his brethren of the same faith an echo 
of the ancient wisdom of Theman. M. Renan’s views on this 
theory are seductive, and not, we must own, without plausi- 
bility. 

“<«The book of Job, conceived outside of those ideas which we call 
Mosaic, is not,’ he remarks, ‘a unique and isolated phenomenon in He- 
brew literature. It belongs to all that literature of moral philosophy, 
of which the book of Proverbs, many of the Psalms, and even the Ec- 
clesiastes, are striking monuments. This literature grouped around 
Solomon is not specially Jewish ; it is, like the book which here con- 
cerns us, purely Semitic. Solomon, who cultivated it with success, was 
in intimate relations with the countries bordering upon Palestine, to 
such a degree that the integrity of his work in the development of the 
Hebrew mind was much impaired. All his history shows him to us as 
a parabolist much more interested in the profane wisdom of the Gentiles 
than in the pure worship of Jehovah. The neighboring tribes to Pales- 
tine, especially the Beni-Kedem or Orientals, among whom is laid the 
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scene of the book of Job, shared the same philosophy. Especially was 
the Idumzan tribe of Theman, to which the chief of Job’s adversaries 
belongs, celebrated for its wise men. It is, then, certain that there was 
there a peculiar style of intellectual culture, a school, if we may call it 
so, of which the people Israel has alone transmitted to us the memory, 
but which did not belong to Israel exclusively. It is even probable that 
among the monuments of Hebrew wisdom have been preserved to us 
fragments of the wisdom of the adjoining tribes. This King Lemuel, 
under the name of whom the compiler of the book of Proverbs has 
handed down to us the commencement of a gnomic poem, has been re- 
garded by many critics as an Arabian king; and in fact, if his name is 
not symbolic or feigned, we must seek it elsewhere than in the series of 
the kings of Israel. The poem of Agur, which offers some marked 
points of resemblance, both in style and manner, with the preceding, 
has perhaps an analogous origin.’ 


‘This passage, which we have preferred to quote at length, 
gives a very clear notion of the theory of M. Renan upon the 
origin of the book of Job,— an ingenious theory, which, if 
fairly established, would remove most of the difficulties which 
are raised by this ancient poem. It opens, moreover, a new 
view of a considerable part of Hebrew literature, and explains 
in fact in a satisfactory way much that is but slightly Hebraic 
in some of the books of the Old Testament. But, though we 
may allow that the gnomic books of the Hebrews bear rather 
the imprint of the general genius of the Semitic race than the 
special mark of the Israelite spirit, what shall we infer from 
this in regard to the book of Job? Can we rank it in this 
class of writings? Possibly, if we only consider the fact that 
it has no connection with Hebrew traditions; but certainly 
not, if we compare its tone with the dominant tone in the 
gnomic books. While these are in general inspired mostly by 
a common and in some sense egotistic morality, in the book of 
Job we find eminently an elevated sentiment and an enlarge- 
ment of view which are in marked contrast with their spirit. 
How far from this cry of conscience protesting against an order 
of things of which the secret eludes its scrutiny, yet which 
at first view revolts its moral sense, is that mass of remarks, 
judicious certainly, but withal cold, which make up the book 
of Proverbs, and that frivolous despair which proclaims, from 
the mouth of the Ecclesiast, that the study of the science and 
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the wisdom of men, not less than the sight of their folly, is 
only a vain torment of the soul. 

‘¢ We cannot, however, refuse to see a real connection between 
the Proverbs, the Ecclesiastes, and the book of Job. The first 
admits, without discussion, the Hebrew principle that the fear 
of God prolongs the days of men, while the days of the wicked 
are shortened ; and this conviction dictates to its authors the 
counsels which they give to men. This confidence is less firm 
in the author of the Ecclesiastes. He has noticed that the 
righteous man is often afflicted by the woes which the wicked 
would deserve, and that the wicked enjoys a prosperity which 
ought to be the fortune only of the righteous. In this he 
would fain believe there is only apparent disorder. He is 
convinced that, as a general rule, happiness is reserved for 
those who fear God, and that the wicked will be wretched and 
his days pass as a shadow, since he has not the fear of the 
Eternal One. But this conviction stays in his mind in the 
sphere of religious conventional ideas. In reality, according 
to his advice, the most certain thing for man is to make use 
of life while he has it, and enjoy its good cheer. The poem 
of Job is a protest against this selfish scepticism. Its starting- 
point is the same as that of Ecclesiastes. Job is this very 
righteous man who suffers the calamity which ought only to 
fall upon the wicked. But, instead of deducing from this dis- 
order in the distribution of good and bad that consequence 
which the Ecclesiast draws, the author of the book of Job re- 
affirms more clearly the old Mosaic doctrine, and reaffirms it 
after passing along the same series of ideas which had given 
rise to the scepticism of the book attributed to Solomon. Man 
may not discover what God does under the sun, says the 
Ecclesiast ; whatever pains he takes in seeking, he never finds 
this. The wise man endeavors this vainly; he can find no 
end to his seeking. The same idea recurs incessantly, as well 
in speeches of Job as in those of his friends. Man may not 
fathom the great works which God has done, nor count his 
marvels. Only the slight rumor of these has come to men. 
Wisdom, where shall it be found? Where is the place of 
understanding? We find it not in the land of the living. 
But while the Ecclesiast concludes from this ignorance of the 
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ways of the Eternal that men have only to enjoy the present 
hour, without vexing the soul with useless cares, Job cries, 
‘¢ Who shall dare, without knowledge, to criticise Providence ? 
Yes, I have spoken of what I did not understand, of wonders 
which were beyond my knowledge; and he ends by retract- 
ing, recognizing God’s justice, and doing penance in dust and 
ashes. 

*¢ Was the author of the book of Job acquainted with Eccle- 
siastes ? It were hardly safe to assert this. Yet it is beyond 
all doubt that he meets distinctly the sentiments which in- 
spired the Ecclesiast, sentiments of which he was certainly not 
the only organ, and which had made wide ravages in Israel. 
A faithful Israelite, indignant at such blasphemies, felt called 
upon to take in hand the cause of the Almighty. ‘ Who is this 
man,” cries he, alluding to these impious doctrines, “ who 
thus blackens Providence by his senseless discourse ?”’ Such 
was certainly the origin of the poem of Job. ‘Two inferences 
we may draw from the foregoing argument: first, that this 
book has really for its author an Israelite living among his 
brethren of the faith, seeing the errors which threaten ancient 
verities, and hastening to condemn them; second, that it is of 
a date later than Ecclesiastes, and belonging to the age subse- 
quent to the restoration of Jerusalem, after the return from 
the captivity in Babylon. 

‘“‘ What need is there of supposing as the author of this poem 
a Jew living in Idumza? What could he have done there? 
And how could his work have been circulated among the in- 
habitants of Judea? Will it be objected, that the tone of the 
poem indicates a man accustomed to patriarchal life? But it 
is not improbable that, in the first years of the Jewish Resto- 
ration, an Israelite may have passed some time in the midst 
of those wandering tribes which peopled the Desert. Perhaps 
the author of this poem belonged to a family which, after the 
ruin of Jerusalem, had sought a refuge in the plains of Arabia. 
Moreover, it was only after the return from the captivity that 
a Jew could have heard of the mines worked in the moun- 
tains of Arabia, and the monstrous animals inhabiting the 
river Nile. And still further, we know that at this epoch the 
Israelites began to present religious truth in poetic fiction, — 
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a species of literature unknown in the ait preceding the 
Babylonish captivity. 

“ Nor is this all. The poem of Job seems to bear in itself the 
date of its composition. The idea which pervades it from 
beginning to end, the idea that man cannot be just before 
God, goes very far beyond the circle of the ancient Hebraistic 
opinions. It supposes reflections upon the moral nature of 
man, which belong only to the epoch of Judaism proper. 
Jesus, the son of Sirach, who evidently imitates in many pas- 
sages the book of Job, is, to us, a proof of this. He, too, 
mourns over the moral weakness of man. It is this doctrine 
which burdens the parabolic literature posterior to the cap- 
tivity, and which is unknown to the earlier epochs. 

“ We cannot, then, assign this poem, with M. Renan, to the 
eighth century before the Christian era. Nothing in it, neither 
language nor ideas, carries it back to so remote an age. Let 
us not be told, that no work posterior to the captivity could be 
without some trace of Persian influence. Is the wisdom of 
Jesus, son of Sirach, marked by any Magian doctrine? Yet 
Jesus, son of Sirach, lived subsequently to Simon the Just, 
that is to say, three centuries before the Christian era. This 
Persian influence is the source of continual misapprehension. 
Men generally imagine that its effect was felt at once after the 
return from the captivity; but this was not so. It is only 
after several centuries that we see unquestionable marks of 
this. The absence of Magian ideas in the book of Job does 
not prove that its composition goes back to the eighth century 
before Christ, or that it cannot be of the fifth, or even of: the 
fourth. 

“We do not, indeed, in this poem, find that spirit of legal 
formalism which essentially characterizes the Jewish epoch. 
But this narrow formalism does not date precisely from the 
return from the Babylonish captivity. It did not exist in 
that period of nearly a century which came between Zorobabel 
and Ezra and Nehemiah. That age would well agree with 
the composition of the book of Job. At that time the Law 
seemed entirely unknown. The books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
bring back faith in it. This will in part explain the silence 
of the author of this poem upon the Hebraic traditions. Per- 
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haps it was then that the pious Israelites, who had come up 
from Babylonia to Jerusalem with a firm confidence in the 
Divine aid, began to waver in their assurance, to doubt of the 
ancient creed, that the favors of God are exclusively reserved 
for his faithful worshippers, and that punishment will always 
reach the wicked,—comparing their prolonged misery with 
the prosperity of the enemies of the Almighty. The growing 
colony might be infested, in its discouragements, by these lax 
maxims, of which the Ecclesiast remains for us a too faithful 
echo. Instead of relations of business and friendship, they 
contracted family alliances with the Moabites, the Ammonites, 
and the Amorites. Sabbaths and feasts became fair and mar- 
ket days. The love of luxury gave birth to the most shame- 
less usury ; a part of the population was plunged in the most 
frightful misery. Thus at once were shaken in Israel, gen- 
eral well-being, public safety, morality, and religion. 

‘“¢ What an opportunity for a faithful Israelite to take in hand 
the cause of Providence! Suppose that this man belonged to 
a family which, to save itself from deportation, after the ruin of 
Jerusalem, had retired to the deserts of Arabia, and that he 
had hinfself returned to the Holy City when he learned that a 
colony of his brethren had just arrived, with authority from 
their conqueror to build up the walls; and at once all the 
problems which this book of Job raises will have their solu- 
tion. 

‘‘ There is no reason, however, why its composition should not 
be assigned to even a later date. Formalism, the result of the 
combined efforts of Ezra and Nehemiah, did not rule in all 
Israel immediately after them. Its advances, though sure, 
were slow. It does not even in the book of Jesus, son of 
Sirach, reach the development which it takes under the 
Asmoneans, and still less that which we see in it at the birth 
of Christianity. The extreme limit is given by the book of 
Wisdom, the author of which evidently was acquainted with 
the poem of Job. The allusions and extracts which the son 
of Sirach makes are the first positive and undeniable trace of 
its existence. That there were at the time of Ezekiel (xiv. 14) 
legends about Job, proves nothing concerning the composition 
of the poem to which his name was given. There were also 
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legends of Daniel; yet the prophecies which bear his name 
were not written till long after. A more important argument 
against the position we have maintained is drawn from an ap- 
parent imitation of Job in a passage of Jeremiah (xx. 14 seq. ; 
comp. Job iii. 3 seqg., x. 18,19). But which is the imitator, 
Jeremy or the author of the poem of Job? M. Renan will 
have it that it is Jeremy, and in proof cites the superior clear- 
ness and vigor of the passage in Job. To this argument we 
have two replies. In the first place, Is it absolutely necessary 
that a copy should always be inferior to the model? And in 
the second place, Are we competent judges in a matter of this 
kind? Can taste, in the last resort, decide upon questions 
complex as those which belong to races and civilizations so 
| different from ours, and ancient tongues, always imperfectly 
understood ? When J. C. Scaliger, who was master of the 
Latin language in quite another fashion from our knowledge 
of the Hebrew idiom, could allow himself to be mystified by 
M. A. Muret, who made him receive and admire, as genuine 
antique fragments, two verses of his (Muret’s) making, may 
not modern Hebrew scholars be deceived by some able con- 
temporary of Ezra or Simon the Just, who could apply his 
poetic genius and his large knowledge of the literature of his 
ancestors in the composition of a didactic poem on a theological 
question discussed in his time ? 

‘“‘ If we cannot share M. Renan’s opinion concerning the age 
and the authorship of the book of Job, we admire no less 
heartily the translation which he has just published. To the 
French reader for the first time, this gives a satisfactory idea 
of the beauties of the original text. It was not certainly an 
easy task to translate a Hebrew work, while preserving its 
proper character, without torturing the French tongue into 
foreign forms and idioms. But in this work the problem of 
an accurate and a good translation seems to us resolved. M. 
Renan has rejected both that barbarous method which, under 
pretence of preserving the color of the original, limits itself to 
substituting a corresponding French word for each word of the 
original text, leaving to the reader the trouble of finding a 
meaning, if he can; and the equally erroneous method 
which, under pretence of giving an ancient author a modern 
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dress, gives, instead of a translation, a paraphrase more or less 
felicitous, one of those pleasant infidéles, as formerly they 
called the pretended versions of Ablancourt. He has preferred 
to be exact, while respecting the laws and the genius of the 
French language, and in this he has succeeded. If this article 
were not already too long, we would gladly annex a compari- 
son of some verses of the book of Job in M. Renan’s translation 
and in some other French translations. This comparison 
would show, much better than any discussion, the superiority 
of the first over the others. But this the reader can easily do, 
and we leave it to him.” 





Art. IV.— ROBERT BURTON. 


The Anatomy of Melancholy, what it is, with all the Kinds, Causes, 
Symptoms, Prognostics, and several Cures of it. In Three Parti- 
tions. With their several Sections, Members, and Subsections, 
Philosophically, Medically, Historically opened and cut up. By 
Democritus Junior. With a Satirical Preface conducing to 
the following Discourse. A New Edition. Corrected and en- 
riched by Translations of the numerous classical Extracts. By 
Democritus Minor. Boston: William Veazie. 1859. 3 vols. 
Small 8vo. pp. 500, 467, 514. 


Burton’s “‘ Anatomy of Melancholy” has been variously 
estimated by critics and men of letters. On the one hand, 
Dr. Johnson told a friend that it was “the only book that 
ever took him out of bed two hours sooner than he wished to 
rise ;”” and, on the other hand, Mr. Hallam “did not find 
much pleasure in glancing over it.’””’ Between these two ex- 
tremes of opinion there is certainly a wide range; but it is 
not difficult to ascertain the grounds on which each rests. 
Burton had a marvellous familiarity with classical literature ; 
he possessed a keen wit, great shrewdness, and much good 
sense ; and with a lavish hand he poured all the treasures of 
his learning, his wit, and his wisdom into the single work to 
which he gave his life. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
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Johnson should have been impressed with the amazing erudi- 
tion and the solid sense of a writer whose tastes were in many 
respects like his own. At the same time, it must be conceded 
that Burton did not wear his learning gracefully, that it im- 
peded rather than helped the progress of his argument, and 
that it often becomes wearisome to the reader. No man of 
cold, critical understanding, like Mr. Hallam, can fail to no- 
tice that the author “is clogged by excess of reading, like 
others of his age,” and that he was a compiler from other 
men’s books, rather than an original thinker. 

At the time of its first publication, and for half a century 
afterward, his book enjoyed a high degree of popularity; and 
before the close of the seventeenth century it was reprinted 
seven times. But with the wits of Queen Anne’s time, and 
with the generation who were educated in that school, it found 
little favor; and, in consequence of the change in literary 
taste which then took place, it soon passed out of circulation. 
From this oblivion Johnson’s loud and repeated commenda- 
tion rescued it ; and since the commencement of this century 
it has been reprinted nine or ten times. The beautiful edi- 
tion named above is one among many proofs of this revival 
of interest in a work once almost universally read, and then 
almost entirely forgotten. In convenience of form and ele- 
gance of typography it is all that the most fastidious taste can 
desire ; and it is not probable that a more elegant edition will 
ever be given to the public. 

Of Robert Burton’s life and character we know little, ex- 
cept what Anthony Wood records, and what we may gather 
from his own book. There we occasionally find slight revela- 
tions of personal peculiarities of value to the biographer. He 
was descended from an ancient and respectable family of Lei- 
cestershire, England, and was born at Lindley in that county 
on the .8th of February, 1576, the same year with Fletcher 
the dramatist. His elder brother, William Burton, was a 
lawyer and an antiquary, and is known as the author of “A 
Description of Leicestershire,’ which was formerly held in 
high repute. Robert was sent at an early age to the grammar 
schools at Sutton Coldfield and at Nuneaton, where he ap- 
pears to have been well grounded in the rudiments of a liberal 
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education. At the age of seventeen he was entered of Brazen- 
Nose College, Oxford ; and six years later he was elected a 
student of Christ-Church College, at that time “the most 
flourishing college of Europe.” His tutor was Dr. Bancroft, 
afterward Bishop of Oxford, under whose tuition he was 
placed, as Wood informs us, merely as a matter of form. At 
college he was distinguished by his knowledge of mathematics 
and classical literature, and by the extent and variety of his 
reading. That he was a hard student and a most pertinacious 
book-worm, we can readily believe; and we are also told that 
he was a facetious and pleasant companion. His conversa- 
tion, like his book, was larded with frequent quotations from 
the classics ; and it is probable that at this time he began to 
note down those odd and humorous extracts of which he after- 
ward made such abundant use. 

He appears to have hesitated long in regard to the choice of 
a profession ; and it was not until 1614, when he was nearly 
forty years of age, that his final decision was taken, and he 
was admitted as a reader of sentences in the Established 
Church. Two years later he was appointed vicar of the parish 
of St. Thomas in the west suburb of Oxford ; and subsequently 
the benefice of Walsby in Lincolnshire was conferred on him 
by the Countess Dowager of Exeter, but he resigned it for 
some reason which remains unexplained, though Burton him- 
self refers to the circumstance. In 1621 he published “ The 
Anatomy of Melancholy.” In the Address to the Reader, 
he says his chief design in writing it was to wean his own 
mind from melancholy thoughts, and to prevent the growth 
of the malady which he dissects. “If any man,” he says, 
“except against the matter or manner of treating of this my 
subject, and will demand a reason of it, I can allege more 
than one; I write of melancholy, by being busy to avoid mel- 
ancholy.” Suffering not a little in his own mind with. this 
malady, he was able to write from personal experience ; “ and 
for that cause,” he says, “as he that is stung with a scorpion 
I would expel clavum clavo, comfort one sorrow with another, 
idleness with idleness, ut ex viper@ Theriacum, make an anti- 
dote out of that which was the prime cause of my disease.” 

The book which was written under these circumstances, and 
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with this object, is, in several respects, one of the most remark- 
able and noteworthy productions in the language. It aims 
to present an exhaustive analysis of the causes and symptoms 
of melancholy, and of the curative agencies by which a resto- 
ration to health may be effected. At the same time it is one 
of the most closely packed storehouses of rare and curious 
learning to be found in the whole range of English literature. 
Much of its learning, indeed, is utterly worthless, and could 
only have been amassed in an age when pedantry was one of 
the cardinal virtues; but even with the largest deduction for 
this trash, enough remains to form a collection of quaint ex- 
tracts, which is, we believe, altogether unique. The work is 
divided into three parts, or, as Burton calls them, partitions, 
severally treating of the causes, symptoms, and prognostics of 
melancholy, its cures, and its different forms; and these larger 
divisions are again subdivided into numerous sections, mem- 
bers, and subsections. There is also an elaborate and learned 
Address to the Reader, which covers a hundred and forty pages 
of the new edition, setting forth the nature and design of the 
work. The whole method of the author, indeed, is orderly 
and self-developed, though his treatment of his subject is often 
pedantical, and his book abounds in fantastic conceits. 

The First Partition treats of melancholy as a disease, and is 
divided into four sections. Of these the first has reference 
to diseases in general, which are regarded as the just judg- 
ment of God, ‘to chastise us for our sins, and to satisfy God’s 
wrath,” and comprises a minute examination of both mental 
and bodily maladies. The second section fills more than half 
of the first volume, and is wholly devoted to the causes of 
melancholy. These are, in the first instance, the providence 
of God, diabolical agency, the malign influence of the stars, 
old age, and transmission from one’s parents. Among the 
inferior causes are bad diet and air, certain mental affections, 
such as sorrow, the sense of shame and disgrace, the evil pas- 
sions, self-love, and overmuch study. Thence we pass to an 
examination of the external or accidental causes, — education, 
terror, calumny, the loss of liberty, poverty, want, and the 
like. The next section describes the symptoms or signs of 
melancholy as they affect either the body or the mind, and as 
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seen in particular persons, and briefly considers the causes of 
these various symptoms. The last section relates to the prog- 
nostics of melancholy, both good and bad. 

From this examination of the causes and symptoms of mel- 
ancholy, the author proceeds in his Second Partition to speak 
of its cure. In his first section he sets forth the curative in- 
fluences and agencies which may be properly employed, and 
takes occasion to reject the invocation of saints, and some 
other “unlawful” means. His second section recommends 
care in diet, change of air,—3in reference to which he offers 
some striking and well-considered suggestions, — judicious ex- 
ercise of body and mind, calmness of mind, help from friends, 
change in the mode of one’s life, music, and mirthful company. 
Following this we have in the third section a digression on the 
remedies of all manner of discontents, whether arising from 
physical deformity and sickness, adverse circumstances, the loss 
of friends, the affections, or from personal injuries. The fourth 
section is on medicinal physic, the simples properly applied to 
melancholy, vegetable alteratives, minerals, and compound 
medicines, with a few words on chirurgical remedies. The 
fifth and last section treats of the cure of three kinds of head 
melancholy, and a few other connected topics. 

The Third Partition is also divided into four sections, and 
contains the diagnosis of melancholy. The first section is 
occupied with the subject of love-melancholy, and after a 
characteristic preface addressed to those who might think the 
topic “ too light for a divine,” it proceeds to discourse of the 
beginning, object, and definition of love, and of charity, as 
pleasant, profitable, and honest. This subject of love-melan- 
choly is also discussed in the second section, which occupies 
more than half of the third volume, and exhibits the power 
and extent of love, the various causes of love-melancholy, such 
as beauty, artificial allurements, dress, different accomplish- 
ments, promises, tears, etc., and the symptoms of love-melan- 
choly, its prognostics, and its cure, by means of labor, diet, 
change of residence, listening to the advice of one’s friends, 
and in various other ways. In the third section we have 
an examination of the several kinds of jealousy, their causes, 
symptoms, and cure. The fourth and last section is on re- 
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ligious melancholy, which “‘ more besots and infatuates men,” 
says Burton, “than any other above named whatsoever, does 
more harm, works more disquietness to mankind, and has 
more crucified the souls of mortal men (such hath been the 
Devil’s craft) than wars, plagues, sicknesses, dearth, famine, 
and all the rest.”” The principal causes of this form of melan- 
choly are the Devil and his instruments; its symptoms are a 
love of one’s own sect, and a hatred of all other religions, 
obstinacy, peevishness, and the like; and for its cure Burton 
recommends summary measures. ‘ For the vulgar,” he says, 
‘“‘ restrain them by laws, mulcts, burn their books, forbid their 
conventicles ; for when the cause is taken away, the effect will 
soon cease. Now for prophets, dreamers, and such rude, silly 
fellows, that through fasting, too much meditation, preciseness, 
or by melancholy are distempered ; the best means to reduce 
them ad sanam mentem, is to alter the course of their life, 
and with conference, threats, promises, persuasions, to inter- 
mix physic.” The section closes with a discussion of the sub- 
ject of religious despair, with the same distribution of topies 
which prevails throughout the treatise. 

Though the work was, as we have seen, avowedly undertaken 
by Burton in the hope of solacing his own melancholy, it seems 
to have produced a contrary effect ; and it is related that the 
disorder grew to such a height, that the only amusement he 
could find was in going down to the river-side, and listening 
to the scurrilous talk of the boatmen. This account is very 
likely to be true, though it bears a suspicious resemblance 
to what he himself says of the Greek Democritus, — “ There 
he lived at last in a garden in the suburbs, wholly betaking 
himself to his studies and a private life, ‘saving that some- 
times he would walk down to the haven, and laugh heartily 
at such variety of ridiculous objects, which there he saw.’ ” 
But whatever may have been the effect on his own mind, the 
immediate popularity of the work was very great, and within 
seventeen years it passed through five editions, much to the 
pecuniary advantage of the publisher, who, as Wood quaintly 
observes, gained an estate by it. At his death Burton left 
an amended copy for a sixth edition, with some omissions, 
and many additions from authors with whom he was not 
acquainted when he first wrote. 
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Neither the subject, however, nor the language in which 
his own thoughts were expressed, was exactly to his taste. 
“There be many other subjects,’ he says, “I do easily 
grant, both in humanity and divinity, fit to be treated of, 
of which had I written ad ostentationem only, to show my- 
self, I should have rather chosen, and in which I have 
been more conversant, I could: have more willingly luxu- 
riated, and better satisfied myself and others; but that at 
this time I was fatally driven upon this rock of melan- 
choly, and carried away by this by-stream, which, as a 
rillet, is deducted from the main channel of my studies, 
in which I have pleased and busied myself at idle hours as 
a subject most necessary and commodious.”’ And elsewhere 
he tells us it was not his “ intent to prostitute his muse in 
English, or to divulge secreta Minerve,”’ but to have written 
in Latin, if he could have found any one willing to print the 
book in that tongue. It was fortunate for Burton’s fame, and 
for his continued popularity with English readers, that the book- 
sellers of that age had a preference for works in the vernacular. 

‘“‘The Anatomy of Melancholy ” appears to have engaged 
his thoughts in a greater or a lesser degree from a very 
early period until the close of his life; and much the larger 
part of his time was spent in Oxford, which afforded him 
great facilities for its composition. But in 1636 he was made 
Rector of Segrave in Leicestershire through the friendly offices 
of George, Lord Berkeley. In recognition of this preferment 
Burton dedicated to his noble patron the sixth edition of the 
Anatomy. He did not, however, long enjoy his rectory, and 
on the 8th of January, 1639-40, he died in his chamber 
at Oxford. He had predicted the time of his death; and it 
was maliciously suggested by the college wits, when the event 
actually occurred near the specified time, that he put an end 
to his own existence in order to fulfil the prediction. He was 
buried in Christ Church, and a monument was erected to his 
memory with an inscription written by himself. He was never 
married ; and by his will he gave most of his books to the Bod- 
leian Library, and to the library of his own college. They form 
an extensive and very curious collection, and were apparently 
purchased with little or no regard to their intrinsic worth. 
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Burton lived in a period of great intellectual activity, when 
the imagination was much cultivated, and questions of the- 
ology and politics were warmly debated. He was the con- 
temporary of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Lord Bacon, of Kepler, Des Cartes, and Grotius, 
of Cervantes and Lope de Vega. In the very year in 
which he was born, Peter Wentworth uttered his memorable 
speech in the House of Commons, and only a few months 
after his death the Long Parliament assembled. During this 
whole period the notes of preparation were sounding for the 
great conflict between the friends of prerogative and the friends 
of freedom. Yet, as he himself says, he was “‘a mere specta- 
tor of other men’s fortunes and adventures, and how they 
act their parts.” He heard “ new news every day, and those 
ordinary rumors of war, plagues, fires, inundations, thefts, 
murders, massacres, meteors, comets, spectrums, prodigies, 
apparitions, of towns taken, cities besieged in France, Ger- 
many, Turkey, Persia, Poland, &c., daily musters and prepa- 
rations, and such like, which these tempestuous times afford ; 
battles fought, so many men slain, monomachies, shipwrecks, 
piracies, and sea-fights ; peace, leagues, stratagems, and fresh 
alarms. <A vast confusion of vows, wishes, actions, edicts, pe- 
titions, lawsuits, pleas, laws, proclamations, complaints, griev- 
ances, are daily brought to our ears. New books every day, 
pamphlets, currantoes, stories, whole catalogues of volumes 
of all sorts, new paradoxes, opinions, schisms, heresies, con- 
troversies in philosophy, religion, &c.” Yet in these dis- 
cussions he took no part, and we know almost nothing of 
his opinions in regard to most of them. Indeed, he ex- 
pressly says that he thought there was no great need for 
him to write any theological work, though he regarded di- 
vinity as “the queen of professions.”” Spenser and Bacon 
he quotes, but with this exception he seldom refers to the 
recent works of his countrymen. Still there are in different 
parts of the Anatomy references to passing events or to re- 


~. cent occurrences which show that he was not unmindful of 


the current of affairs ; and his library contained many ephem- 
eral pamphlets on the topics of the day. 
He was never out of England, and he seldom wandered far 
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from the scene of his labors in the library, or in his parish ; yet 
he tells us that he had a great taste for geography, and even 
without his express avowal of an interest in this study we 
might infer it from his book. His habits were temperate, 
and his manners, he says, were blunt. “I am aque potor,” 
he writes, “drink no wine at all, which so much improves 
our modern wits, a loose, plain, rude writer, ficwm voco ficum, 
et ligonem ligonem, and as free as loose, idem calamo quod 
in mente, I call a spade a spade, animis hec scribo, non auribus, 
I respect matter, not words; remembering that of Cardan, 
verba propter res, non res propter verba: and seeking with 
Seneca, guid scribam, non quemadmodum, rather what than 
how to write.” Of medicine, like many clergymen of his 
day, he had some practical knowledge, and he entertained 
a high opinion of physicians. Indeed, if our memory does 
not deceive us, he drew a larger number of extracts from 
the writings of an Italian physician, Jerome Cardan, than 
from any other source. Of lawyers he thought poorly ; and 
he somewhere says that they are “so litigious and busy here 
on earth, that I think they will plead their clients’ causes 
hereafter, some of them in hell.’’ He had a great horror of 
war, though he thought it was sometimes necessary ; and we 
occasionally find intimations of his views on other subjects. 
His political principles, so far as we have any information 
on the subject, appear to have been liberal. Thus he says: 
‘““T hate these severe, unnatural, harsh, German, French, 
and Venetian decrees, which exclude plebeians from honors ; 
be they never so wise, rich, virtuous, valiant, and well qualified, 
they must not be patricians, but keep their own rank ; this 
is nature bellum inferre, odious to God and men, I abhor 
it.” For the Jesuits, and, indeed, for all controversialists, 
he had a special antipathy. ‘They are an irrefragable so- 
ciety,’ he says in reference to the former; “ they must and 
will have the last word.” The study of theology he held 
in the highest estimation. In one place, he calls it ‘ the 
most noble profession, and worthy of double honor,” and 
in repeated instances he shows this attachment to the pro- 
fession which he had deliberately adopted. 

From the miscellaneous character of his library, and the 
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number of authors whom he quotes, it should seem that his 
taste in literary matters was omnivorous. But probably every 
modern reader of the Anatomy has asked himself how far 
its author had read the works from which his materials are 
drawn,—in a word, whether his knowledge was exact or 
superficial. This question it is not easy to answer. It is 
certain, from his own admissions in different parts of his 
work, that some of his quotations were obtained at second 
hand ; but we are inclined to believe that he was well ac- 
quainted with most of the writers to whom he refers. He 
tells us, indeed, that he had “ confusedly tumbled over divers 
authors in our libraries, with small profit for want of art, 
order, memory, judgment.” Still it is certain that he must 
have read with much method, have possessed a prodigious 
memory, or been unwearied with his note-book. Such stores 
of learning are never amassed by merely “ tumbling over ”’ 
books, unless one is endowed with powers of a very uncommon 
order. That Burton possessed powers of such an order will 
scarcely be claimed by any one familiar with his writings. 

His position in English literature is peculiar. No other 
writer has dealt so largely in quotations, or has given us so 
little of original matter. Yet he has been more or less read 
for two centuries and a half, and has been largely drawn from 
by other writers. Even as long ago as the publication of 
Wood’s *“ Athenz Oxonienses,” various thefts from his book 
had been discovered ; and we fear that the number of those 
who shine in plumage borrowed from his collections has not 
diminished since that time. His humor, though somewhat 
grim, is for the most part genial. When not depressed in 
spirits, he evidently took pleasure in humorous books, and 
in many sections of his work we find frequent proofs of this 
taste for the lighter parts of literature. His satire was pointed, 
but it was never malignant, and many of his satirical observa- 
tions on the follies of men in every age are very happy. A 
scholar and a pedant, he appears to have preferred the soli- 
tude of a great library to the busy haunts of men, —to have 
cared more for what had been said and thought in Greece 
and Rome, than for what was passing around him. He never 
could have exclaimed with Milton, “I cannot praise a fugi- 
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tive and cloistered virtue unexercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and seeks her adversary, but slinks out of 
the race where that immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat.” On the contrary, his virtue was 
essentially a cloistered virtue, and he appears to have been 
constitutionally averse to controversy, even in the defence 
of his most cherished opinions. 





Art. V.—DR. BELLOWS AND THE PULPIT. 


Restatements of Christian Doctrine, in Twenty-Five Sermons. By 
Henry W. Betiows, Minister of All Souls’ Church. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 


NorTHING runs through a greater width of theory and vari- 
ety of practice than what we call preaching. Accordingly, 
one of the questions among us most widely and passionately 
discussed, but quite unsettled, and even in the Christian 
community poorly understood, touches the province of the 
pulpit. But the sphere of the pulpit it equally concerns 
preachers and hearers rightly to conceive. In the judgment 
of some worldly persons its importance is on the decline, as 
it is in fact by many postponed to the lecture, the concert, 
the opera, and the play. Not a few say, there is too much 
preaching, and the preaching is too long. They want merely 
a perfunctory, superficial homily, and no discussion. With 
the vast majority of religious worshippers themselves, its 
influence is made secondary to other instrumentalities, — the 
altar, the reading-desk, and the book of prayer. Those who 
appreciate its: office of moral and spiritual instruction as the 
grandest prerogative on earth, are furthermore exercised with 
painful doubts, and at times thrown into quarrelsome rela- 
tions by diverse theories as to the subjects fit for its hand- 
ling, or the manner, spirit, and proportion that should char- 
acterize its themes and thoughts. 
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The multitude of actual experts and practitioners in holy 
things appear to esteem its proper scope as mainly comprised 
in the holding forth of a general truth, a good spirit, a de- 
votional temper, and a heavenly policy, so far as these can 
be evolved from the ancient particulars noted in any part of 
the Bible. Thus their idea of preaching is filled out with 
the exposition of texts, the clearing up of the sacred history 
of Palestine, Egypt, and Assyria, back to the garden of Eden 
and the supposed Oriental creation of the world, with an ac- 
count of the successive plans for saving man from the con- 
sequences of the Fall. Other ministers show their disgust at 
this bondage to the letter and entanglement in former cir- 
cumstance, as in the absolute crudity of their newness they 
fling all antiquity behind their back. Meanwhile, but little 
express and textual light, available for the queries and emer- 
gencies of the present day, can be derived from the authority 
of the Master in whose name the pulpit speaks. As respects, 


however, both its rank and right use, one sentence from his 


lips should not fail to be quoted for the breadth and keen- 
ness of its sense. To his own disciples, as he was training 
them for teaching, he says, “‘Therefore every scribe, which 
is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, is like unto a man 
that is an housholder, which bringeth forth out of his treas- 
ure things new and old.” The modern preacher stands for 
the ancient scribe. 

There can be no doubt as to the rank, among religious in- 
strumentalities, Jesus himself gave to the public proclaiming 
of the law of God. From his other references to teachers 
and prophets under the Old Dispensation, from his directions 
and his final commission to his disciples as he sent them 
forth, as well as from his own practice, follows an irresistible 
conclusion that he esteemed preaching the word, beyond 
aught beside, whether public petition, recitation, or ritual, 
as the great institution of his religion. But even among 
Protestants the symbols of Christianity are too often put 
above its everlasting sense. That is verily a low pulpit, 
however outwardly uplifted, that would exclude from salva- 
tion any for being non-communicant or unbaptized. But it 
is not mean or wrong to say that the soul must perish that 
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is deaf to the word of God. What but an abuse of the New 
Covenant, as gross as any Hebrew idolatry or superstition, is 
it to put any outward ceremony, any manual observance, or 
any symbolic performance, on a higher level of more exclu- 
sive solemnity or use than belongs to the earnest and lowly 
open speaking and hearing of the truth! 

The ends of purity and love, for which such ordinances 
as Baptism and the Supper were enjoined, are indeed of 
transcendent weight. But it is plain the Lord relied on no 
font or communion-table for their promotion, as he did on 
the specific promulgation of the principles he enjoined. More- 
over, the announcement he contemplated, above any literary 
record, was one in the ears of men of the living voice. The 
Reformed Church too confidently expects the redemption of 
the world from the gratuitous diffusion of the Book, which 
lies so often undisturbed on the receiver’s shelf, or may be 
so thoughtlessly abused, as we learn from the story of the 
woman who exhibited to the colporteur one leaf as all of it 
she had left. Jesus Christ, providing for no registry of his 
words, and apparently anticipating no apparatus of print, 
trusted his revelation to the breath of his disciples. A sin- 


cere and sanctified utterance of his truth is the organ, pri- 


mal and everlasting, he moved, and would have his followers 
wield. In other words, he gives to the pulpit, our modern 
equivalent for the first phrase of his meaning, the supreme 
place among the visible agencies of his kingdom in the world. 

The pulpit, however, can vindicate the dignity he assigned 
only so far as it is by its occupants made, and by the people 
allowed, to approach the standard he reared. It peculiarly 
becomes a journal entitled like this, to ascertain what he 
assigned as the source of its power. Substituting our own 
for the ancient idiom in the exposition of his language, the 
pulpit is to draw exclusively neither from the old nor from 
the new, but from both united,—#in other words, from the 
record of ancient Scripture applied to actual life. The 
preacher is to meet the wants of the soul through as large 
and liberal a diversity of means as a householder does those 
of the body. The head of a family or keeper of an inn— 
so in substance says Jesus to his audience — would treat 
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his guest according exactly to his condition and need. He 
would give him bread or water, wine from the press or the 
grapes of Ephraim, and set before him whatever he called 
for, of all that could be furnished by what had been divinely 
described beforehand as a land of wheat and barley and vines 
and fig-trees and pomegranates and olive-oil and honey. If 
the traveller arrived sick and faint, or had been wounded by 
the way, the host would bring his frankincense and myrrh, 
or balm of Gilead, with the physician to apply it, and every 
suitable medicine, as well as desirable food. It is a modern 
saying, there is nothing grown or made in any quarter of 
the world that cannot be bought in London, as there is noth- 
ing for which, among countless sojourners, there may not be 
some necessity or craving there. In like manner, the pur- 
veyor of.a remoter time would search all nature and ransack 
the earth to make his supply meet the demand, and to all 
the servants in his great employ of the administration of his 
New Testament to mankind, the Master declares, just so must 
you freely proceed in your appliances to the heart. Stint 
nothing that it fairly asks. Feed its natural and healthy 
appetite for what is true and wholesome and good. Revive 
its exhaustion with stimulating promises and hopes. Bring 
the ample restoratives of kindness and mental hospitality and 
good cheer. Are any discouraged, worn out, ready to perish, 
and surrendered to death in their own minds? With every 
resource, and thorough use of mercy and pardon from heaven, 
fetch these poor souls to, as by rubbing and spirits of pene- 
trating odor lifeless or unconscious men’s bodies are resusci- 
tated from drowning or a swoon, or as prisoners, of a strange 
sort, walled into the horrid cells of ruin tumultuously fash- 
ioned by a fallen house, hear wistfully with prayers to God 
the eager stroke of the digger’s axe, and expect deliverance. 
If they are children of misfortune and acquainted with grief, 
even on their emptiness and destitution bestow comfort, as 
of old no house of refreshment could fully prove its title 
without kindness to the wanderer and poor. If they are 
wayward and venturesome pilgrims, warn them of their dan- 
ger, mark the deviations, and point out the safe track to the 
city of rest and everlasting life. We should not have offered 
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so long a paraphrase but for the exceeding beauty and noble 
liberality of the thought of Jesus, and that all this, and as 
much more as the moral illustration of human life can afford, 
is implied in what he says in his figure of drawing from the 
treasure or storehouse the new and the old; for this expres- 
sion of new and old was an Arabic idiom for universality. 

We cannot, however, in such a view, fail to be struck with 
the contrast between prevalent priestly or dogmatic customs, 
and the broad method of spiritual ministration Jesus himself 
introduced. No warrant does he give for the theological 
pounding we endure. His idea of the way to edify the human 
mind was truly generous as compared with that of those who 
even now would admit, in addresses to mankind, no departure 
from the literal circumstantiality of the old accepted canonical 
record, who plait actual sin with metaphysic theory, and who 
maintain a knowledge of Jewish geography as the only basis 
of the Sunday school, or of parental religious instruction of 
the young. The great Teacher, doubtless, meant to rebuke 
the very same degenerate style in those Jewish scribes, who 
pinned themselves to the letter and minuteness of their tradi- 
tions of doctrine and precept and form, while they neglected 
the real necessities of men around them, that were hungering 
after nourishment, pining for consolation, or dying of the sin 
which no rabbi or doctor of divinity was able to cure. He 
adjures them not to confine themselves to their formalistic 
habits or the parchment-roll of their books, but to take lessons 
for the sustenance and healing of the famished and the pa- 
tients in their charge, from the spirit and providence of God 
in all nature and life. 

Nor was this any mere direction, without express example 
of what he intended. How we miss our own opportunities of 
cogent or pungent impression by not observing the truth, or 
else by turning into a dry and heartless technicality the base 
externals of his familiar mode! How closely he came to the 
business and bosom of men! Thank God, the thin vessel of 
his sermons, conversations, precepts, survives the heavy bulk 
of rabbinical lore, and surmounts the all-ingulfing tide of time, 
that has swallowed great argosies of philosophy and religion, 
to testify to the latest generation what is effectual access to 
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the human mind. What and how familiar the characters 
and cases with which he does his potent and endless charm! 
We should for equal freedom come under condemnation as 
sacrificing the dignity of the pulpit. The sower in every sort 
of earth and soil, the enemy scattering tares, the woman 
hiding leaven in the meal, the buyer of that field with buried 
treasure, like so many pieces of ground in later times searched 
into and sifted for gold, the freebooter’s deposit or a resur- 
rection from the central fire, the merchantman seeking goodly 
pearls, and the net sweeping the sea for fish,— these all, to 
whom he had in his parables just referred, show how impos- 
sible anything could exist on earth so rude as not to be both 
ornament and edge to his heavenly discourse. But do they 
not also show how much more wide and common than we 
have yet.imagined, is the range of instances embraced in our 
own career, through whose prudent selection the immortal 
verities he taught should be yet explained and applied ? 

All preachers and hearers have pressing occasion to consider 
how far in this matter they are faithful or false to their Lord. 
Alas that the vice he condemned in the theological leaders 
and canting devotees of the age in which he came should be 
so flagrant still in his own Church! We do not seem to be 
aware that we ourselves slip into it if we attempt to build up 
present character by merely recovering and dwelling upon 
those specialties of Israelitish life and precise ways of Phari- 
saic sin, in the midst of which, necessarily, lay the work of 
the Son of God, although they are as obsolete now as the 
fashion of the high-priest’s robe or the frontlets between the 
people’s eyes. It is a curious, and should be to us a startling 
fact, how directly preachers lose the essence of their Master’s 
mode by doting on its outside. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
literal imitation is always the bane and preventive of real 
likeness. Christianity is no costume. The dress it first wore 
only reveals the living figure, which, like the human form, can 
put on the thousand-fold garb of every age. He that worships 
the jot and tittle, the signs and tropes, even of our Lord’s in- 
struction, commits the same mistake the Lord himself blamed 
in the traditionists of his own day. He that frames an ever- 
lasting scheme for human rescue, out of the shifting meta- 
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phors and local logic of apostolic argumentation, is a scribe 
yet of that besotted and inveterate stamp which the great 
prophet, with a mighty hand, would forever erase. He is out 
of place in an advancing age. He is no soul-regenerator, but 
at best only a religious antiquarian. He gives us the “ wise 
saw”’ without the ‘“‘ modern instance.” He is attached toa 
particle ; he is the appendage of a circumstance; he sticks to 
the letter; he lives in a date. He certainly has not read any 
such treatise as Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, or under- 
stood the wisdom it so quaintly unfolds. What we waunt is 
not “the very form and pressure”’ of a long-past period, but 
rather to eliminate, for our own enlivening now, the eternal 
essences and fundamental realities of the Divine manifestation 
on earth. We want Christ’s ideas of God, his convictions of 
duty and appeals to human nature, in their perpetual spirit, 
beyond any former partial use. We want what has been or- 
dered and done, only to bear on what we should now order 
and do. We want the new as well as the old, and the old but 
for the sake of the new: —as, to recur to Christ’s figure, on 
the householder’s board the spices of the East and the sweets 
of the tropics might be placed to crown and perfect the con- 
tributions of yesterday from the field, the orchard, and the 
stall; or as some sister of mercy, visiting an abode of poverty 
and disease, might add the vintage of the last century to the 
basket of fresh fruit, with her own face of dear and wistful 
pity connecting both, to renew and strengthen a mortal suffer- 
er’s sinking body and soul. We want, in short, continual 
exemplification and fresh incarnation of everlasting doctrines 
and laws; and not until a nobler than the once fancied me- 
tempsychosis is realized by the transmigration of the soul of 
our religion into the fashion of every rising century and land, 
will its adequate result of glory appear. 

But how far, it may be relevant to ask, are the pulpit and 
the pew equal to the actual instauration of such a revival 
across the presumption of sectarian creeds, against the arro- 
gance of worldly habits, and above the level of ecclesiastical 
routine? Assuming a comprehension by the minister of his 
post, will the congregation of his hearers endure the contact 
of every keen precept of righteousness with all that is sensitive 
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in their private motives, domestic ways, social usages, public 
offices, and commercial affairs? We have styled this a rele- 
vant inquiry. Impertinent rather let it be called! It is the 
greatest mistake the reformer commits, to suppose the spirit 
must ever on earth be dumb. There is room and time always, 
in this world, for wisdom and love to speak. It is time for 
us to die if there be not! Commotion and fierce trouble in 
certain localities, or among prejudiced individuals anywhere, 
may still, as before in human history, come from the bold and 
plain treatment of rooted evils. Personalities of the mouth 
may draw forth revenges of the hand. Not seldom we may 
be in doubt which is the greatest sinner, hand or mouth, the 
orator or the mob, the tongue that hisses or the tongue that 
may be worse than a dagger to stab. Yet there is nothing 
but a libel in the commonplace charge that Sunday assem- 
blies, even of nominal Christians, have no toleration for the 
honest truth, and that every just and sincere speaker of it 
must perforce be a martyr, driven from his station or cruci- 
fied by a merciless unpopularity if he remains. It is often 
said the flocks are before their shepherds, the people in ad- 
vance of their guides. We do not believe that the speakers 
of this generation are so incomparably superior to their audi- 
ences after all. We talk of freedom of speech. We have 
plenty of that in these New England latitudes. God forbid 
we should subject it to any ungenerous restraint! Let us re- 
member, however, that rhetoric is far more dangerous and 
corrupting in itself than listening, which is often a very great 
virtue. ‘The noblest and purest teachers in this community, 
at least, are not most commonly rejected or put down, basely 
as some desire to extinguish them with intolerance or brute 
force. The harper on one string, with those cheaply monoto- 
nous and wilfully thrumming strokes of his, that cost no toil 
of brain, may tire all the company beside himself. The polit- 
ical or philanthropic partisan, who undertakes to anticipate 
the judgment-day by dividing his society into the sheep-and 
the goats on the spot, may find the doomed naturally some- 
what restive under the premature sentence of haughty and 
usurping lips. Some, in the best society the world has yet to 
show, will resent the gentlest bringing of Almighty justice 
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into relation with human deeds. But are not candor and the 
desire of moral benefit, nevertheless, at such a premium with 
most civilized folk, that the faithful and loving voice of one 
who is no stranger, but a friend, will be patiently heard, even 
when instead of pleasure it may give pain? The answer of 
facts to such a question we think very clear. We at least 


have no observation or experience that requires or permits. 


from us a negative reply. 

But the pulpit is something more than a moral agency. 
It deals not only with human sin and crime. It is a minis- 
try too for human suffering and sorrow. It should be the 
great awakener of human hope. It is set to be the nurse 
of those aspirations of an immortal nature whose reach and 
glory all the gorgeous descriptions of the New Jerusalem can 
but hint. They grievously mistake its office who make it 
mainly a field of dispute, on however conscientious points. 
It should introduce God, who is not conscientious, but good. 
It should bring us into the society of angels; and a con- 
scientious angel, it has been said, would be a monster. There 
is an excess of conscientious contention even among men. 
Few show the beauty of allowing others to do conscientiously 
what they conscientiously cannot. Only when God’s servants 
rise into the higher region of faith and trust and love, and 
lift others with them, is the complete blessing of the Gospel 
bestowed. 

Here too shines out the wisdom of the immeasurably in- 
spired Son of Man’s reference, uniting elder knowledge with 
his fresh communications ; for, while the new scene should 
fix the eye and engross our effort, how marvellously the old 
chronicle comes to our aid! In this perfect wedding of the 
old with the new, as well as in a heavenly origin, lies the 
peculiar power of that book, the Bible, from which the pulpit 
derives its texts. When it is so used, its worth can hardly 
be over-prized. Whatever else that volume may be, and 
whatever flaws criticism may pick in it, or whatever wrong 
theories of its verbal or uniform inspiration may obtain, it 
is at least the best synopsis of human history, the grandest 
monument of human experience, the most venerable and 
satisfying story of Divine transactions with the human race, 
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the sublimest account of what has been done on earth, and 
the clearest hand-book of heaven. ‘To the heart which is soli- 
tary, whether in its struggles or soarings or pangs, what a com- 
fort and delight to find that even such, point by point, has 
been the case with others of old, and it is not indeed alone! 
Far off in the world, far back in time, behold the counter- 
parts and witnesses to every sentiment it can cherish, every 
rapture it can rise with, and all the anguish by which it 
may be wrung! Great and venerable are the advocates, de- 
fenders, and advisers, who, in the idiom of a new school, are 
indeed spirits present at its side. Abel entreats it, in its 
hesitancy before temptation, to offer the better sacrifice. Noah 
beckons it into the ark from the flood to sweep away the 
wicked. Wandering Abraham keeps company with it in 
every sad pilgrimage from its home, or, an awful shape, de- 
scends Mount Moriah to bestead and cheer it in the sorest 
pass of self-denial, as with the knife, taken from his shadowy 
hand, it cuts away darling appetites and all objects that are 
idols, and on the wings of his unfaltering confidence rises 
to God. Moses from Sinai still plants before it, in every 
perplexity of conduct, his sharp-cut tables of stone. It listens, 
out of the deeps of humility, penitence, or joy, to the song of 
David which intervening lands and seas, and hurrying events, 
and slow-pacing ages cannot keep from its ear. It muses with 
Ecclesiastes on this checkered, self-contradictory, unnamable, 
and indefinable thing we call human life. Through the gulfs 
of thousands of years the prophecies of Isaiah and Ezekiel 
stretch their looming suggestions, which no overthrows, dis- 
persions, or restitutions of cities or races, in Hebrew annals, 
could exhaust, and drain the fountain dry. With a mean- 
ing yet to be fulfilled, like heavy-sailing clouds they pass 
to drop their burdens on other shores. From Jesus Christ 
come tones, echoed by his Apostles, out of an immensity and 
eternity, whose counsels and consolations befit alike every 
time where is any living spirit to hear. 

But, through every turn and inch of this mighty wheel of 
power over our minds, the peculiar and not wholly explain- 
able effect arises from this marriage of the mew and the old, 
in the appropriate celebration of which by the preacher his 
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office finds its peculiar work. Much of the virtue of this 
influence lies of course in the reading of Holy Writ. But 
much more mankind will own in the hearing of the spoken 
Word. Only with some liberty of language is any, however 
revered, register of the past to be called that Word of God 
which is *“ quick and powerful and sharper than any two- 
edged sword.” The record taken up, vitalized in the soul 
and face and voice, and sent alive from breast to breast, — 
till every part of its ancient organic strength is worked over 
and matched again in human fortunes,—is what we mean 
by preaching ; and such preaching will always vindicate itself 
as, beyond all ceremony, second only to the immediate in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, the great operation of the <A1- 
mighty hand for the regeneration of the world. No literature, 
sacred or profane, no poetry, no philosophy, no plastic art, 
no thrilling music, no imposing form, can take the place of 
that which it pleases God to put still on human lips, his 
own living Word. We need not fear that, by any other 
action or novel invention, this utterance will be superseded 
or displaced. Every genuine whisper of it we can catch 
and repeat shall tell forever on the soul. Let him never 
doubt his mission to whom such a whisper comes! 

The author of the book whose title is the prefix of this piece, 
and the great public, whom he addresses with his voice and his 
pen, must pardon us if our enjoyable perusing of his page has 
prompted us to this descant on the profession he adorns, rather 
than to minute dissection of his work. That work is no thor- 
ough treatment of a single subject. Feeling he must have 
some general description, he chooses “ Readjustment”’ and 
“ Restatements of Faith,” with various sections included. But 
his production hardly indicates any homogeneous quality or 
continuous design. Some sermons are introduced bearing 
upon topics he has himself otherwise made prominent before 
the public mind. But no single train of thought runs through 
from beginning to end. The volume is made up, under sepa- 
rate headings, of sermons, somewhat miscellaneous, but so ex- 
cellent and striking as to place them in the front rank with 
similar compositions issued in our own day, yet presenting only 
a fair sample of all his very rare and superior discoursing. 
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Each particular topic is conceived with a long-sighted, unerring 
purpose, and unfolded with a grasp and unity of thought, depth 
of reasoning, and fertility of illustration, which would give 
beauty and force to an abstract discussion. But Dr. Bellows 
adds to these traits such constant proposal of a practical aim, 
such thorough and faithful dealing with all incidents and 
emergencies of the day, and such clear and profound solving 
of every question of men’s minds or duty of their lives, as to 
make his example one of the finest extant, of the sort of preach- 
ing we have ventured already to define. We do not think, in- 
deed, that he always finally disposes of the matter he may have 
in hand. Inquiries are occasionally raised, in his pursuit of 
which we do not go with him to the end. Instances might be 
quoted even of that inconsistency which he, on some of these 
leaves, so admirably explains and defends. But he himself is 
consistent throughout. The same masterly intellect shines, 
the same big heart beats, the same lively fancy pours out its 
riches, the same ecstatic devotion breathes its vows, the same 
unlimited humanity tenderly overflows, through every variety 
of argument or theme. As to the consistency of opinion, 
which no honest and growing soul ever maintained, and which 
only a hypocrite could of all his moods of reflection affirm, — 
what is it, compared with this other consistency of character 
and prayer! If the river of love runs, steady as it did, score 
after score of years, only ever farther and more full, then on 
the mountain of dogma let the elements wear and grind, strong 
as we considered that up-thrown, proud, and rocky mountain 
to stand! We hope it is not audacious in us to suppose we 
owe this book in part to the author’s willingness that men 
should know he is not caught in the cleft of the oak he tried 
to rive, as some of the critics have supposed; but that he has 
several things, and not one alone, in his mind, as he demon- 
strates triumphantly indeed. If we may change the figure, 
his bark careens frightfully to the very gunwale, but her 
breadth of beam brings her up on another tack to pursue the 
same voyage. 

Could we presume to analyze the faculty of our friend, we 
should call it more of the reflective than intuitive kind. He 
looks out earnestly upon the world. He is concerned seriously 
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for his race. He remarks wistfully all the doings and ongoings 
of society and individual men. He considers how, in the dis- 
charge of his own vocation, he shall guide, correct, and sanc- 
tify human life. He watchfully distils wisdom from passing 
events. He has rarely been equalled for a wonderful freshness 
of hand, and a vivid, persevering enthusiasm in his calling. 
No man is more true to the character of that calling. He 
follows it, indeed, not with the frigidity of some honest incum- 
bents, but stirred with a live coal in him blown into kindling 
by every wind. He derives his topic and motive greatly from 
actual observation of the needs of his fellow-creatures, and 
more seldom meets us with the flashes of an originating imagi- 
nation or the burdens of a prophetic seclusion. He feels the 
consciousness of the common soul, and rejoices to be part of 
his kind, more than in any idiosyncrasy. There is a marvel- 
lous mixture in him of tenderness and courage. His brave 
masculine admonition he puts in an almost womanly way. 
There is a curvilinear grace of sure approach, a candid insinu- 
ation of his design, a grip softly yielding, but not giving or 
slipping off, in his very wrestling with his hearers’ conscience 
and will. He draws, and never drives. We suspect, through- 
out the composition, a generosity no malice alters or ingrat- 
itude could check. The temper of his writing would prove 
him as incapable of sourness or wrath as he is teeming with 
frankness and truth. As, sentence after sentence, we note his 
gentle knightly courtesy, we almost long for him to diversify 
his manner with some quick steps, straight lines, and short 
Roman stabs, which, in certain cases of the Christian soldier’s 
warfare, are no less merciful than just, veritable coups de 
grace. But we are quite content to have so much, and just 
what he vouchsafes, furnished in any one man. Indeed, Dr. 
Bellows himself, with all his gradualness and grace, is of a 
very prompt nature. He does his best at once. He thinks 
fast enough on: his legs. He musters his forces, fights, and 
conquers, at beat of drum. But he makes no fell assault, in- 
cites no fearful duel or fierce encounter in the lists, and engages 
in no deadly grapple even with Satan. He would prefer, like 
Burns, to ask a blessing on “ auld Nickie-ben.” 

The literary style of Dr. Bellows is his own, the very type 
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and weapon of an individualized power ; and this is so really 
_ the best to be said of any style, that we need hardly describe 
it further. We may perhaps add, that it is the style of a 
worker, an entirely business-style, not very compact, classic, or 
finished, but pointed and effective, ever seeking its end, re- 
lieved from all dryness by a perpetual dew of sentiment, open 
as the dawn, and often lighted up with gleams of unsought 
brilliance. Very admirable in most respects as an oral, it is 
scarcely faultless as a written style. It is rapid, almost hasty, 
and, some might say, at times careless, with a plainness here 
and there running into over-familiarity, and an impulse apt to 
push on at the expense of the careful and well-consulted conclu- 
sion, to which no penman is more competent. But we feel as 
if we were subjecting the solid and splendid substance to super- 
ficial cavil for minor characteristics, perhaps inevitable from 
professional labors urgent and not to be postponed. If our 
brother’s style have not the last polish of the most accomplished 
rhetorician, it has none of that luminous fog we have to wade 
through in many ambitious performances, painted up with 
broad patches and tall shafts of confused splendor, whose 
golden mist discloses distinctly no path to walk in, nor the 
place and size of any object in the world, and proposes nothing 
but to be visible and glorious itself. Says Goethe, our fault is 
that we make beautiful descriptions, instead of describing 
beautiful things. But no sin of human speech is so great as 
that of the preacher whose object is his sermon, and not the 
salvation by it of his people’s souls. - From this sin Dr. Bel- 
lows is singularly free. 

We have left ourselves no space, and we are sensible of no 
need, to examine particular discourses in a series which most 
of our readers will already have by heart. We may, however, 
mention as a curiously significant fact, that what have struck 
us as the two best discourses, in the volume of this liberal and 
rational thinker, are upon Jesus Christ, as the Sufferer, and as 
the head of all Principality and Power. These two discourses 
have in them also, to an unusual degree, that rounding and 
completing art, which makes the finest manner, whether of a 
sermon or a song. Even from a nominally orthodox treatment 
of the same themes, it would be hard to match their pathos 
and power. 
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We give, then, hearty welcome to these as we believe first- 
fruits in book form of the genius of Dr. Bellows. Still more, 
we gratefully recognize the importance of his whole work in 
the country and its great metropolis, and express our earnest 
faith in the mission he is yet to fulfil. We ask a blessing on 
all, detailed from the celestial troop to be heralds of God’s 
message here in time. The pulpit, we repeat, is the great or- 
gan of religion. Sunday is its chosen period. The walls of 
the church are a defence around it, and their inner space, fre- 
quented with living souls, its opportunity. All good spirits, 
and especially the ghosts of our forefathers, forbid the substi- 
tution of any formalism for its proclamation of God’s will! 
Let the austerity of Puritanism be smoothed with all gentle- 
ness and artistic beauty, but its soul of sanctity, simplicity, and 
sincerity preserved! To this by the blood we are born of, that 
flows in us, we are pledged. They who, in however high 
places, presume to measure swords with its mighty apparition, 
still haunting with benediction and power the old scenes of its 
abode, will how surely be'laid low! Our ancestry breasted 
wave, winter, and wilderness, for what? To speak and hear 
the Word of God is what by the Pilgrims we have been 
taught. It is lesson enough, — of transcendent and enduring 
grandeur. 

But for both preacher and people there is a finer listening 
than of the outward sense. In Raphael’s great picture of Ce- 
cilia, patroness of music, the saint is represented as overhear- 
ing the angels’ song. Straightway her head is lifted, and all 
her own sweet instruments drop from her hands. The pipes 
slip out, the viol is fallen and broken, cymbal and timbrel, pol- 
ished triangle and delicate drum, are strewn in confusion at 
her feet, while she in transport drinks in strains which we may 
imagine her to impart to her votaries, anew to entrance the 
world. So should we often relinquish the melodies we contrive 
to make, and let them die away, that we may hearken to the 
upper choir. Such self-renouncing shall be no loss of skill. 
We shall resume our instruments, with touches tuning them 
to the perfect harmony. 
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Art. VIL.—DR. HUNTINGTON ON THE TRINITY. 


Christian Believing and Living. Sermons by F. D. Huntineton, 
D. D., Preacher to the University, and Plummer Professor of 
Christian Morals in Harvard College. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
& Co. 1860. 


In the volume of Sermons thus designated we gratefully 
acknewledge a rich contribution to homiletic literature, and 
not only so, but a real addition to the sentimental life of the 
time. Dr. Huntington gives proof in these discourses of a 
special vocation for the preacher’s office, not always or often 
manifest in otherwise able and worthy divines. A born eccle- 
siastes, and not merely a man of fine powers, who from taste 
or accidental determination has assumed the function. It 
needs something more than distinguished ability, — more than 
learning and “ humane eloquence,” however coupled with 
purity of manners and acquiescence in the creed of the 
Church, —to fully furnish the preacher of the Gospel. It 
needs, above all other graces and gifts, a religious nature and 
an ecclesiastical spirit. And these Dr. Huntington exhibits 
in an eminent degree. He possesses that quality, half intel- 
lectual, half moral, — that combination of the spiritual mind 
and the earnest soul, fervid temper, and devout imagination, — 
which constitutes what may be termed a genius for religion. 
As a preacher to the conscience and the feelings on topics 
of spiritual life and purely practical import, he has few supe- 
riors in this generation. No candid reader, however he may 
criticise and repudiate the author’s theological views, can fail 
to perceive or refuse to acknowledge the evidences of strong 
religious sensibility and spiritual fervor which broadly per- 
vade and distinguish these compositions. 

But the more decided his gift and success in his own 
legitimate province, the more we regret that he should ever 
turn aside from the inculcation of practical truth to argue 
questions of speculative theology, where at once his want 
of the necessary qualifications for such discussion, and the 
discrepance of abounding zeal and defective knowledge, of 
dazzling assurance and dim apprehension, are painfully ap- 
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parent. There are few to whom it is given, like the great 
preachers of reviving Christendom in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, to unite intellectual vision, dialectic subtilty, and 
spiritual depth with the popular gift of practical discourse. 
Dr. Huntington is not one of these. He discourses much 
better than he sees, and is abler in illustrating given truths 
than he is in discriminating truth from falsehood. The 
moment he enters the domain of theology proper, we miss 


the scientific mind which religion needs not, but which the- 


ology may not dispense with. We miss the intuitive as 
well as the dialectic faculty. We miss the penetration and 
critical tact, and, more than all, the learning, which are needed 
to light up effectually the dark questions of divinity, or to 
make the discussion of them profitable, or even — to thought- 
ful minds — tolerable. 

The sermon entitled “ Life, Salvation, and Comfort for Man 
in the Divine Trinity,’ the most elaborate in this collection, 
illustrates our remark, provoking criticism not so much of the 
views maintained as of most of the reasoning employed in 
their defence. Coming from one whose former position was 
known to be adverse to the doctrine here professed, whose ser- 
mon of five years since, to that effect, is still fresh in the minds 
of many, and who therefore stands before the public in the 
attitude of a recent convertite, this particular sermon has 
awakened an interest by no means due to its real value as 
compared with the rest of the volume. Its interest is that 
of confession, not of thought. Our first impression of it 
raised in us the question: For whom was it written? For 
the learned or the unlearned, laymen or theologians? It 
seemed to us equally unfitted for either class. Dr. Hunting- 
ton surely could not suppose that his exposition of the doc- 
trine he discusses, and his reasoning about it, would be satis- 
factory to theologians of any school. He must have felt the 
inadequacy of his statement and defence to meet the require- 
ments of Biblical scholars. And yet, on the other hand, con- 
sidered as addressed to a mixed audience, the sermon, not- 
withstanding its fervid tone and fascinating unction, is in the 
dogmatic and expository parts of it too abstruse and meta- 
physical for popular edification. As a theological argument, 
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competent critics will regard it as worthless. Dr. Huntington 
does not seem to us to have even understood the real import 
of the dogma he so zealously maintains, still less its historic 
origin and doctrinal bearings. 

It is not necessary to a full and conscientious reception of 
any doctrine, that one should be able to defend it with logical 
or theological proofs. A man’s confession may be sincere, 
although his apprehension be imperfect and his reasons in- 
adequate. We believe in the Augustinian maxim which 
puts faith in religion before understanding. Fides precedit 
intellectum. But when the confessor of a doctrine does under- 
take to expound and to teach it, — when, moreover, that con- 
fessor is also Professor in a learned University, —— and when 
especially, as in this case, he has come to his adopted views 
from another confession and creed,— we expect the intellectus 
also. And this is precisely what we miss in this discourse. 
In our comments upon it we wish it understood once for all 
that we are not arguing against the Trinity * as conceived 
by the early Church, and expressed in the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed ; our polemic relates solely to Dr. Huntington’s view, 
which confounds that doctrine with an ecclesiastical and meta- 
physical Tripersonality, and proposes a philosophem of after 
ages as a fundamental article of the Christian revelation. 
A triad of Christian sanctities — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
—is one thing; the doctrine of Tripersonality, whether true 
or false, is another and a very different thing. The last is 
no part of the Gospel, so far as the Gospel is expressed 
in the writings of the New Testament. Nor is it the creed 





* We use this word, in deference to ecclesiastical custom, to denote the aboriginal 
Christian doctrine of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, —i. e. of a God self-revealing 
in his Word and self-communicating by his Spirit. The word Trinity (trinitas, 
tptds), which, late in the second century or early in the third, was used to express 
this idea, by emphasizing the numerical element, unintentionally colored it with 
something alien. The universal prevalence of the doctrine itself in the early 
Church is patent to every student of ecclesiastical history. It appears conspicuous 
in various monuments which have come down to us, — among others, in the clumsy 
figure of Ignatius (Epistle to the Ephesians), which represents Christ as the pulley 
and the Holy Spirit as the rope by which we are hoisted to God. 

It is matter of regret that the “ Unitarians” of a former generation were led by 
their needful and timely protest against Trinitarian dogmatism into a position of 
seeming hostility, and, in some cases, of real indifference, to this doctrine. 
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of the early Church. Dr. Huntington confounds the two 
in one assertion, and concludes them both in one evangeli- 
cal authority. It is this tripersonality of God, as expressed 
in the pseudo-Athanasian Creed, which he affirms to be the 
true evangelical Trinity,— the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment. 

With the notion itself— the Athanasian conception of the 
Godhead — we have no quarrel. As an article of speculative 
theosophy we have not only no objection to it, but are willing 
to confess a speculative leaning toward it. But when it is 
thrust dogmatically forward as one of the essentials of the 
Christian faith, as of binding authority, and as Scripture doc- 
trine, we feel it to be a falsity and an offence. And knowing 
as we do that many well-meaning and pious Christians cannot 
find in it the “ Life, Salvation, and Comfort”? which Dr. Hun- 
tington promises, but, on the contrary, are much disturbed 
when that is urged as divinely authorized Gospel truth, with 
which their own consciousness cannot adjust itself, we feel 
bound to protest against the assertions and assumptions of 
this plea. 

It is somewhat unexpected to find ourselves in the year of 
grace 1860 gravely reiterating what Trinitarian scholars of 
critical repute now concede, that the dogma of the Triperson- 
ality is not the doctrine of the New Testament. Nor can 
we be expected to retrace in detail the weary commonplaces 
of this debate. We have neither the spirit nor the space to 
lug forth and spread out the mouldy straw which other gen- 
erations have threshed so soundly. All the arguments which 
human wit could devise to extort from the Scripture a con- 
fession of the Three Persons, have been disposed of before 
Dr. Huntington came upon the stage. The books which 
contain them and the answers to them have long been gath- 
ered to their kindred dust in the “ dumb forgetfulness ”’ 
of old libraries. Let those who are curious seek them 
there. We shall not resuscitate them. Our purpose is con- 
fined to a brief examination of some of Dr. Huntington’s 
positions. 


With obvious reason, the preacher has chosen for the text 
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of his discourse the solitary passage of the New Testament in 
which “ Father,” “Son,” and “Holy Ghost” are named to- 
gether (Matt. xxviii. 19), and from which the Church in after 
time derived the baptismal formula. He finds in these words 
‘‘a ministry, an initiatory ordinance, a creed.” And the creed, 
according to him, is “the Triune name.” Here at the 
threshold a wanton misstatement and a gross perversion of 
the fact. Three names are mentioned, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Of triunity, of the three-in-one or the one-in- 
three, not a syllable, not the faintest intimation. The words 
were uttered at the parting of Jesus with his disciples. ‘“‘ Now 
if ever,” says Dr. Huntington, “ Christ will distinctly pro- 
claim the doctrine of Christendom.” Be it so! If then 
the doctrine of Christendom, according to the intent of the 
Master, were the Tripersonality of God, “Christ will dis- 
tinctly proclaim” it. Has he done so? He has proclaimed 
three sanctities. Of triunity, of tripersonality, we repeat, 
not a word, not the faintest intimation. The attempt to find 
it here but proves, in the preacher’s own language, “ how 
desperate are the shifts of a determined theory.” We thank 
him for these words,— they express precisely what we have 
felt at many points of his argument. 

The discourse proceeds. ‘ Our faith is summoned to the 
three persons of the one God: the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. No hint is given that there is any difference 
of nature, dignity, duration, power, or glory between them. 
There is nothing in the situation, the relations, or the con- 
tents of the Divine formula* to suggest that either of the 
three is less than the others, or less than God.”? Why should 
there be? what need of any hint? Does it necessarily fol- 
low, in the absence of any hint to the contrary, that, where 
three are named together, the three are equal? Was it 





* We do not understand that our Saviour meant to prescribe in those words, 
“ Baptizing them in the name,” &c., a formula to be used in the rite of baptism, 
nor does it appear that the words were so construed or this formula adopted in 
the Apostolic age. The word dvoua here is redundant (see Schleusner, sub voc.), 
and the sentence may be rendered: “ Baptizing (i. e. initiating) them into (the 
knowledge of) the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” The Father the Supreme 
God, the Son the Redeemer of the world, the Holy Ghost the Sanctifier. 
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likely that those whom our Saviour addressed on this occa- 
sion would, without a “hint,” infer that equality in the three 
here named? On the contrary, so foreign was the notion of 
such an equality from all Judaistic habits of thought and 
belief, that, had the Master intended to teach it, we must sup- 
pose he would “ distinctly proclaim” it, that there might be 
no mistake. We therefore turn the tables, and say, No hint 
is given that there is any equality of nature, dignity, dura- 
tion, power, or glory between them. There is nothing in 
the situation, the relations, or the contents of the Divine 
formula, to suggest that either of the three is level with the 
others, or that more than one of them is to be regarded as 
God. 

‘‘Kach of them,” continues Dr. Huntington, “is elsewhere 
in the Scriptures referred to as God. Each of them is dis- 
tinguished [?] from the others by the personal pronouns. 
To each of them Divine attributes and Divine acts are as- 
cribed, and to each Divine worship is offered.” Waiving or 
granting the question as it regards the Son, where, we ask, 
is the Holy Ghost referred to in the Scriptures as personal 
God distinct from the Father? Where in the Scriptures is 
supreme worship offered to the Son and the Holy Ghost? 
“The term Trinity is not applied to the doctrine in the 
Bible, but it is a definite and just description of what the 
Bible teaches.” If so, we agree that “there is no reason 
why it should not be adopted and used.” Only let us see 
to it what we mean by Trinity, and not confound it with 
Tripersonality, —the baptismal confession with the ecclesias- 
tical philosophem. 

Farther on (p. 369) we read, as an argument for the per- 
sonal Godhead (distinct from the other two) of the Holy 
Spirit: “‘ The baptismal formula of the text would alone put 
the personality of the Holy Spirit on a ground of reasonable 
certainty through the most natural understanding of the 
words...... How forced would be the suppression, — and 
putting what a repulsive ambiguity on this final and momen- 
tous commission of the Lord’s followers for the conversion of 
the world,—if he first mentioned two names which, as all 
alike agree, are names of distinct persons, and then slipped in 
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without notice or explanation a name which purports [?] to 
be just as much the name of a person as the other two, but 
which is only a common noun signifying an immaterial influ- 
ence!” Was ever such reasoning! The phrase Holy Ghost 
was a term in common use among the Jews of that day. It 
was used to denote a particular form of Divine agency, or a 
special effect of that agency, or a special beatitude of hu- 
manity, as where John the Baptist says of the coming Christ: 
‘‘ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 
It was spoken of, not as a being distinct from God, with a 
separate life and volition, but as God himself in that particu- 
lar manifestation, or God’s reflection and witness in man. 
Why should Christ then stop to explain what none of his 
hearers, we have reason to suppose, would be likely to mis- 
take? -Dr. Huntington’s position in regard to this passage is, 
that where three are named together, and two of the three are 
persons, it follows that, without an explanation to the contrary 
on the part of the speaker, the third must be understood to be 
a person also. We know of no grammatical or rhetorical 
rule which necessitates such an inference, especially where, as 
in the present case, the third is distinguished by the neuter’ 
pronoun from the other two, which are masculine. If it were 
so, the converse would be equally true,—that where two of 
the three are impersonal, the other must be impersonal also. 
And so we might infer the impersonality of the Holy Spirit 
from 1 John v. 8. If the “water” and the “ blood” are not 
personal, then neither is the “spirit” personal according to 
this way of reasoning. 

In the Supper discourse (John xiv., xv., xvi.) our Saviour, 
it is true, as the preacher remarks, personifies the Holy Spirit 
with the word tapd«dnros, which our version renders Com- 
forter. But no unprejudiced reader can fail to perceive that 
the personification here is purely rhetorical. “ And I will 
ask the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that 
he may be with you forever ; the spirit of truth, which* the 
world cannot receive because it seeth it* not, neither knoweth 
it;* but ye know it, for it stayeth by you and shall be in you. 





* Not whom and him, as in our version. We translate from Tischendorf’s text. 
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I will not send you away orphans, J am coming to you.” 
Mark how Jesus identifies the Comforter with himself. It is 
his own influence which they are to experience after he is 


gone, and which will be to them as if he returned to them — 


in person. And so in the other three passages of this dis- 
course, in which the Holy Spirit is designated by the word 
Comforter. It is not spoken of as a separate existence, but as 
an influence proceeding from God and Christ, whose agency 
is personified by that term. The difference between a rhetori- 
cal personification and an apodictic declaration of personality 
is too obvious to need elucidation. The preacher asks: “ In 
those tender and solemn conversations, charged with the only 
hope and counsel to the disciples about to be bereaved, and 
indeed to the world of mankind, is it possible that our Saviour 
was dealing in dark paradoxes or uninterpreted figures of 
rhetoric?” It is not only possible, but an undeniable fact, 
as the preacher, were he. more familiar with the Scripture to 
which he appeals, and less inaccurate, would have known. 
Not to speak of the figure of the “ house of many mansions,” 
and the ‘“ Way,” &c., and the figure of the “ Vine,” which 
occupies with its amplifications a third part of the fifteenth 
chapter, our Saviour emphatically declares, toward the close 
of this discourse, — referring to what he had been saying, — 
“These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs, but the 
time cometh when I shall no more speak unto you in proverbs, 
but I shall show you plainly of the Father.” The word 
here rendered “ proverb,’ wapouuia, signifies that very thing 
against which the preacher protests, —‘‘ dark paradoxes.” 
See Schleusner, who defines the word, in its application to 
this passage, ‘ sententiam gravem, obscuram, abstrusam et per 
figuras propositam..... sermonem obscuriorem et intellectu 
difficiliorem qui explanatione eget.” 

And now we come to a passage wherein it is impossible to 
acquit the author of either great carelessness of statement or 
great disingenuousness. ‘ Many other passages in the Gos- 
pels and Epistles can be wrested from their obvious meaning ” 
—that is, of the personality of the Spirit — ‘ only by a sim- 
ilar violence. It is so with the Apostolical benedictions, which 
were evidently intended to be what they have so generally 
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proved, the familiar repositories and oft-repeated symbols of 
the *great central facts of Christian theology.* Apart from 
some preconceived purpose, who would ever suppose there 
was a sudden lapse or deviation from the personal to the im- 
personal style, on getting half or two thirds through that wor- 
shipful and pre-eminent blessing, ‘The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the love of God and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost be with us all evermore’?”? Now what is the 
obvious understanding of this passage, and the allegation con- 
tained in it? The writer is speaking of the personality of the 
Holy Spirit; it is doing violence, he maintains, to the lan- 
guage of his text not to find it there, as also in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth chapters of John; and then, in the passage we 
have cited, he pleads that this is the obvious meaning of many 
other passages in the Gospels and Epistles, which can only be 
wrested from that meaning by “similar violence.” He does 
not specify one of those passages by so much as a reference to 
chapter and verse, but, hiding himself in a prudent vagueness, 
he continues, ‘It is so with the Apostolical benedictions.”” The 
Apostolical benedictions, then, he would have it inferred, (from 
his use of the plural,) as a general rule, make mention of the 
Holy Spirit, and that in the sense of a person. But what is 
the fact? In the twenty-one Epistles and the Apocalypse 
there occur — including the opening with the closing — some 
forty benedictions. Out of these forty, more or less, there is 
only one in which the Holy Spirit is so much as mentioned. 
In all the rest, it is either Christ alone that is referred to, 
as, “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you;” or 
God with Christ, as, ‘Grace unto you, and peace, from God 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.”” We can hardly con- 
ceive of a stronger proof of the truth of our position, that the 
modern Trinitarian doctrine is not the doctrine of the New 
Testament, than precisely this fact. If the Apostles had had 
the Trinity in their minds, how could they have so ignored it ? 
If Dr, Huntington was not aware of this fact, he was not quali- 
fied to discuss this subject. If he was aware of it, and still 
used the vague plural, then “‘ how desperate are the shifts of 
a determined theory ”’ ! 





* A dangerous admission, this, for a “ Trinitarian.” 
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One case, however, there is, out of all these benedictions, 
in which the Holy Ghost is joined to the names of God and 
Christ. It is that referred to by Dr. Huntington, of 2 Cor. 
xiii. 14, “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the communion* of the Holy Ghost, with you 
all!”? On this the preacher thus comments: ‘ Apart from 
some preconceived purpose, who would ever suppose there 
was a sudden lapse or deviation from the personal to the im- 
personal style, on getting half or two thirds through that wor- 
shipful and pre-eminent blessing ?”’ To which we reply, that 
without some preconceived purpose, no one surely would 
dream of maintaining, that because Jesus Christ whose favor, 
and God whose love, the Apostle invokes for his Corinthi- 
ans, are persons, therefore the Holy Spirit, which he prays 
may be communicated to them, is personal also. .‘ When,” 
says Neander, ‘a man intrenches himself in some particular 
dogmatic interest, and makes that his central position, he can 
easily explain everything in conformity with his own views, 
and find everywhere a reflection of himself.”’ For our own 
part, so different is the look of this passage to us, so decided 
its leaning in the opposite direction, that, if we were searching 
for Scriptural arguments against the distinct personality of 
the Holy Spirit, as separate from that of God and of Christ, 
this would be one of our proof-texts. Three names are 
named. ‘To the first two, personal attributes — favor and love 
—are ascribed. The third is distinguished from the other 
two, in that no such attributes are connected with it, but that, 
on the contrary, it is spoken of as something diffusive and 
extended, —a quality, an influence, not a person in any legiti- 
mate sense of the word. 

Strange as it may seem, considering the length of this ser- 
mon, which occupies more than sixty pages of a closely printed, 
middle-sized volume, we have already exhausted the author’s 
Scriptural argument in defence of the Tripersonality. The 
Deity of Christ is a separate question; we speak of that por- 
tion of the argument only which bears directly on the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Divested of the prodigal trail of nebulous 





* ‘H xowvwvia, communication, or participation in common. 
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matter which accompanies it, the solid argument—the com- 
et’s nucleus — amounts to this: that when Jesus ordained his 
disciples to baptize the nations into the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, he meant to assert (since he did not deny) 
the co-equality of these three, consequently, the tripersonality 
of the Godhead ;— further, that the Father and the Son being 
persons, it follows that the Holy Ghost must be, personal also, 
and a person distinct from the other two ;— and lastly, that 
Christ personifies the operation of the Holy Spirit in John xiv., 
xv., and xvi. This is all; this is the proof that Tripersonality 
is the doctrine of the New Testament. 

Perhaps we ought not to quarrel with the inadequacy of the 
reasoning, were it only candid. Dr. Huntington has made the 
most of his material; the fault is in the problem, not in him. 
The problem of proving that doctrine from the Bible is a des- 
perate one, suggesting ‘‘ desperate shifts’? in those who under- 
take its solution. These shifts are nothing new. The interpo- 
lation of 1 John v. 7— a memorable circumstance in this con- 
nection — proves plainly enough what the old theology sought 
in the Bible and failed to find there. The interpolation is a 
signal confession of that failure, a standing witness to the fact 
that the doctrine of Tripersonality is not the doctrine of the 
Bible. By no desperate shifts, by no ecclesiastical cross-ques- 
tioning, by no exegetical torture, can the Bible be made to con- 
fess the dogma of the Athanasian God. It is not in the Old 
Testament, it is not in the New. Those who receive it do so 
on other authority than that of the sacred canon. Whatever 
the Church may have been in time past, whatever it may be in 
this present, it is certain that the Bible is not— in the sense 
we are discussing — Trinitarian. For those with whom the 
Bible is, in matters of theology, the supreme court of last 
appeal, a candid examination of the Scripture will settle the 
question of the binding authority as an article of faith, if not 
of the abstract truth, of the doctrine. 

A word or two further on some points of this discourse. 


Dr. Huntington insists, with reiterated emphasis, on the fact 
of the wide, and, as he supposes, almost universal reception of 
this doctrine. We do not deny, that, taking into view the entire 
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period of the Christian Church, a great majority of Christians 
have been nominal receivers of the “Trinitarian” creed; that 
is, have belonged to churches in which the Tripersonality was 
an article of faith, and have seemingly acquiesced in the sym- 
bol. How many of this vast multitude have thought sufficiently 
about it to be called believers in any proper sense, and, of those 
few who have really exercised their minds upon it, how many 
have heartily embraced it, we can never know. The preacher 
pleases himself with a fancy sketch of worshipping assemblies 
the Christian world over, who, with whatsoever differences of 
circumstance and place, shall unite in ascriptions of praise to 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, — ascriptions, by the 
way, in which most Unitarians would heartily join. And hence 
he would have us infer that all these believe in the Triperson- 
ality; for he adds as it were a definition of the Three, “ the 
one ever-living and almighty God of all the earth.” We fancy 
that scarcely one in the thousand of all these worshippers ever 
troubles his brain with the dogma of Tripersonality. They 
who do so most likely dismiss it presently as something which 
the doctors must settle for themselves, but which they for their 
part can make nothing of. If this be claimed as faith in the 
Athanasian Trinity, we cheerfully concede whatever of cor- 
roboration the ecclesiastical dogma may draw from that fact. 
‘¢ It is this truth,”’ says the preacher, “ which has kept its vigils 
by the weary processions of sufferers, and consoled them.” We 
cannot of course disprove the truth of this assertion regarding 
a matter of which Omniscience alone can know. But we vainly 
attempt to figure to ourselves the husband bereft of the wife 
of his youth, the mother at the grave of her first-born, the 
orphaned child, turning for support and consolation, not to the 
blessed declarations of Him who proclaimed himself the ‘“ Res- 
urrection and the Life,” — “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions,’ — not to the lofty strain of St. Paul, “ For we 
know that if our earthly tabernacle-house were dissolved,” &e. ; 
but —for this is the Trinity which Dr. Huntington advocates 
—to the comfortable words of the “ Athanasian” Creed: 
‘‘ Whoever will be saved, before all things it is necessary that 
he hold the Catholic faith. Which faith except every one do 
keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish ever- 
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lastingly. And the Catholic faith is, that we worship one God 
in Trinity and Trinity in Unity, neither confounding the Per- 
sons nor dividing the Substance,” &c.,— propositions which, 
whether they be true or false, would seem but imperfectly 
suited to such straits. The same consolations are not available 
for all. For one Christian mourner who is comforted by the 
thought of the Trinity, there are thousands and hundreds of 
thousands who seek consolation in prayers to the Virgin, and 
do abundantly find it. But Mariolatry, though not without its 
esthetic charm, would poorly comfort us whose “ consolation 
aboundeth by Christ.” 

We are not insensible to the argument from numbers. Theo- 
retically, we allow it some considerable weight as a general 
rule of presumptive evidence. But practically, in any given 
case, we have to modify it by other considerations. Had we 
lived in the fifteenth century, and been of a critical, inquiring 
mind, we should probably have had this problem presented to 
us,— whether to receive or reject the Church doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. We should have found the argument 
from numbers and authority almost irresistible. The doctrine 
clearly prefigured in the Fathers. From the eighth century 
on, the leading authorities all on that side. And had we then 
had access to the Scriptures we should there have found — 
what? No doubtful text, but explicit declarations of our Lord, 
necessitating, if the doctrine were denied, what might seem to. 
be desperate shifts of figurative interpretation in order to escape 
the binding conclusion of the sacramental metabole. And yet 
we should then most likely, as now, have found in our own 
consciousness a countervailing force which would not have 
suffered us to be of the Catholic Church in that particular. 

We respect Catholicity, but when it is urged as a ground of 
belief, we recall what was said by a Catalonian bishop of the 
eighth century in answer to Alcuin, who attempted to refute 
him by appealing to the general consent of the Church. “TI 
believe in a Catholic Church,” said Felix, ‘founded by Christ 
and diffused through the world, but the Church is sometimes 
vested in a few individuals.” Aliguando vero ecclesia in exi- 
guts est. 

But what is the extent of Catholicity which after all can be 
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fairly claimed for the doctrine in question? Dr. Huntington, 
confounding ecclesiastical determinations which date from the 
latter part of the fourth century with the simple baptismal con- 
fession of preceding ages, speaks as if the doctrine of three 
co-equal persons in the Godhead had been from the first the 
creed of Christendom.* His language is, “‘ a tenet so emphati- 
cally and gladly received in all the ages and regions of Chris- 
tendom as almost literally to meet the terms of the test of 
Vincentius, —‘ Believed always, everywhere, and by all.’” 
Suppose we strike out from the term of ages comprised in this 
assertion three centuries, or three and a half, to begin with. 
The truth of history demands this discount, if we speak of a 
common belief in the co-equality of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. If the general reception of the ‘“ Athanasian” Creed 
be the test, some centuries more must be added to the three. 
But waiving that, and taking for our limit the authorization + 
of the doctrine of Consubstantiality as applied both to Son and 
Spirit, we have the year 380 ¢ as the true date of the institu- 
tion of the Trinitarian faith, which then became the established 
and self-styled ‘‘ Catholic,”’ although by no means the univer- 
sal, creed of Christendom. The Council of Nicwa, which half 
a century earlier affirmed the consubstantiality of the Son, had 
left undetermined the nature of the Spirit; and Gregory Na- 
zianzen, on the very eve of the final settlement, says: ‘Some 
of our theologians consider the Holy Spirit to be a certain mode 
of the Divine agency, others a creature of God, others God 





* If Dr. Huntington means to be understood as placing the confession of belief 
in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, which, though not demonstrably of Apostolic insti- 
tution, is doubtless very ancient, in the same category with the doctrine of a three- 
person God, and as applying the assertion of belief in the Trinity to that confession, 
we shall not differ with him regarding the antiquity and universality of the Trinita- 
rian doctrine. But neither, in that case, can we understand the aim of his advocacy. 
If he allows the name of Trinitarian to all who believe in Father, Son, and Spirit, 
against whom is he contending? Whom does that definition exclude ? 

+t The authorization was long anterior to the general reception, if, indeed, we can 
speak of general reception at all in this connection. 

} Date of the Theodosian edict, followed, in 381, by the Council of Constantinople, 
where the ecclesiastical sanction was added to the imperial. The character and con- 
duct of this Council would be sufficient of themselves to cast suspicion on the 
doctrine it affirmed. Gregory Nazianzen, himself a Trinitarian, condemns and repu- 
diates it. It passes for one of the universal Councils, but has no more title to that 
designation than any local and ex parte synod. 
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himself. Others say they do not know which of the two opin- 
ions they ought to adopt out of reverence for the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which have not clearly explained this point.” Hilary of 
Poictiers, one of the foremost men of that century, and second 
to none in spiritual authority, though leaning strongly to 
Homoousian views, “ held it best to remain fast by the simple 
Scripture doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit, which, as it 
seemed to him, furnished no materials for exact logical defini- 
tions of this doctrine.” ‘ Should one ask us,” he says, “ what 
is the Holy Spirit, and we knew of nothing further to reply 
than that he exists by and from Him by whom and from whom 
are all things, — that he is the spirit of God, but also God’s gift 
to believers, — and this answer displeased him, then might the 
Apostles and Prophets also displease him; for they also affirm 
only this of him [the Spirit], that he exists.” * 

Until the accession of Theodosius, “ the first of the Em- 
perors baptized in the true faith of the Trinity,’ A.D. 380, it 
was, humanly speaking, an “ even chance” whether Christen- 
dom would be Trinitarian or Evangelical in its pneumatology. 
Nay, even the Christology, even the consubstantiality of the 
Son, affirmed by the Council of Nicwa, was still debated with 
‘incalculable issue. For fifty years the tongue of the balance 
wagged uncertain ; now this scale dipped, now that. The im- 
perial soldier threw his sword into the Homoousian, and — the 
Catholic Church was born. 


“Tt is our pleasure that all the nations which are governed by our 
clemency and moderation should steadfastly adhere to the religion which 
was taught by St. Peter [!] to the Romans. ..... According to the dis- 
cipline of the Apostles and the doctrine of the Gospel, let us believe 
the sole Deity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, under an 
equal majesty and a pious Trinity. We authorize the followers of this 
doctrine to assume the title of Catholic Christians ; and as we judge 
that all others are extravagant madmen, we brand them with the impi- 
ous name of Heretics; and declare that their conventicles shall no longer 
usurp the respectable appellation of churches. Besides the condemna- 
tion of Divine justice, they must expect to suffer the severe penalties 
which our authority, guided by heavenly wisdom, shall think proper to 
inflict upon them.” 





* Quoted from Neander. 
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The penalties followed in the course of a few weeks. A 
military inquisition was established, the clergy who refused 
to accept the creed thus ordained were expelled from their 
churches, and a fine, equivalent to two thousand dollars, was 
imposed on every one who should “ dare to confer, or receive, 
or promote an heretical ordination.” 

Christians are wont to charge the Moslem with having es- 
tablished his religion by force. If ever religion in this world 
was established by force, it was the Trinitarian faith. The 
Roman fiat was the judge that ended the strife where Greek 
wit and reason failed. Providentially, as we can see, for the 
education of the human race for whom it furnished, if not 
“a guide to everlasting life,” a substantial mystery for the 
exercise of awe and wonder, through the “ gloomy vale” of 
the Middle Age. Providentially, but not therefore decisive 
of the absolute truth. 

Gibbon seems to insinuate that the action or decision of 
Theodosius was the product of external and accidental mo- 
tives. “Once indeed he expressed a faint inclination to 
converse with the eloquent and learned Eunomius, who lived 
in retirement at a small distance from Constantinople. But 
the dangerous interview was prevented by the prayers of the 
Empress Flaccilla, who trembled for the salvation of her hus- 
band; and the mind of Theodosius was confirmed by an 
argument adapted to the rudest capacity.” The argument 
was the well-known trick of the Bishop of Iconium. The 
Emperor and his son were seated on a throne. The wily 
ecclesiastic bowed with profound obeisance to the father, but 
treated the young prince with the easy familiarity of an equal. 
The Emperor ordered his arrest for this insult, and received 
the. premeditated answer: “Thus, O Emperor, will the King 
of heaven punish those who pretend to honor the Father, and 
refuse to honor equally the Divine Son.” 

It was far toward the close of the fourth century, then, 
that the dogma of three co-equal persons in the Godhead be- 
came the established creed of Christendom. Near four cen- 
turies, and those the first four,—a grave deduction from the 
“everywhere and always” of the preacher’s assertion! Graver 
than at first it might seem. The numerical amount of the 
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testimony of those ages is no true measure of their testimo- 
nial importance. And when we say this, we are willing to 
abandon the fourth century altogether, as being an era of 
forced conclusions on both sides. Theology was vitiated from 
the moment the secular power assumed its control. It had 
ceased to develop itself freely, and the visible Church was 
no longer a true witness of the faith. We make no account 
of Arianism in our judgment of this matter. Arianism was 
not beautiful, and the Arians did many unhandsome things. 
But certainly the Triunitarian theology had far less reason to 
boast of its final success than Arianism of its temporary tri- 
umphs. The character of the councils that fashioned it, in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, was mostly such as to justify 
the strong language of Scaliger: ‘“ Korum concilia fuerunt 
mere, conspirationes,’’ —“‘ Their councils were mere conspira- 
cies.” Socrates, a Trinitarian, pronounced that of Nicea “a 
fight in the dark.” Gregory, another, had probably that of 
Constantindple in his mind when he said of synods, ‘“‘ There 
is contention, there is strife, there the latent wickedness 
of cruel men is collected together.” The first Council at 
Ephesus was a mixed mob of “ Orthodox” ecclesiastics and 
sailors, bent on violence, and headed by the infamous and 
furious Cyril. The second at Ephesus, where the “ fathers” 
were compelled by military force to sign blank papers, and 
where the Bishop of Alexandria beat and killed the Bishop 
of Constantinople, is known to history as the “‘ Robbers’ Coun- 
cil.”* Really, when in the retrospect of history we assist at 
the rearing of the sin-polluted structure of the Trinitarian 
Catholic faith, concerning which a contemporary Trinitarian 
(Gregory again) complained that “the kingdom of heaven 
was converted by discord into the image of chaos, of a noc- 
turnal tempest, of hell itself,’ — and which caused a contem- 
porary pagan historian to say that “the enmity of Christians 
toward each other surpassed the fury of savage beasts against 





* For the honor of humanity it ought to be stated that the acts of this Council 
were annulled, and its authority disallowed, by that of Chalcedon, 451. The latter 
is aa honorable exception to the general statement above, —a true (Ecumenical 
Council. The decision of that Council respecting the nature of Christ is still the 
highest authority in the Christian Church on that subject, the true “ Orthodox ” doc- 


trine concerning Christ. 
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man,” — we not only conceive a hearty disgust to ecclesi- 
astical Trinitarianism, but find even more to respect in the 
prominent Paganism than in most of the prominent Chris- 
tianity of that age; and so far from wondering that the Em- 
peror Julian abandoned the faith in which he was educated, 
our wonder is rather that his example was not more exten- 
sively followed. So far as we can judge at this distance of 
time, the balance of the virtues was not on the Christian 
side. Baron Bunsen, who is no Unitarian, — who justly con- 
demns the Unitarianism of the eighteenth century as ‘ mod- 
ern Deism taking Christ for a model,” — after stating “ for the 
honor of truth” that the Trinitarian decision was a “ logical 
contradiction,” thus characterizes the ecclesiastical formation 
of that doctrine: ‘“*The Church history of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries resolves itself into two tragedies. In the 
fourth century one party among the clergy appeared to neg- 
ative the problem, and the other solved it illogically and 
unhistorically. The latter view having triumphed by a perse- 
cuting and often unscrupulous majority, the victorious hierar- 
chical party canonized, in the course of the two next blood- 
stained centuries, the confession of its intellectual bankruptcy 
into a-confession of faith, and made submission to it the con- 
dition of churchmanship and the badge of eternal salvation.” 
Taking, then, the first three centuries only, which are not 
Trinitarian in the sense of this discourse, as witnesses of the 
truth of Christianity on this subject, we say that the author- 
ity of that testimony far exceeds its numerical amount. Those 
centuries outweigh in importance all the centuries that fol- 
lowed to the time of the Reformation, — perhaps we may 
add, all the centuries since. Not merely because they were 
chronologically nearer to the source of truth, but because‘in 
them theology developed itself freely without interference of 
the secular power, and without the bias of ecclesiastical pres- 
tige. When once the Catholic Church was established, and 
became supreme authority in matters of faith, there was forth- 
with an end to all independent judgment, and to all. free in- 
quiry on points already decided by that Church. Weak men 
were deterred by personal fear, and good men were prevented 
by scruples of conscience, from questioning her. decisions. 
VOL. LXVIII. — 5TH 8. VOL. VI. NO. II. 22. 
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The theologians of the Middle Age, wise and profound and 
holy as many of them were, are not independent witnesses 
on this point.* We cannot admit their testimony as to the 
previous question, butgonly as to the rationale of the “ mys- 
tery.” They received the doctrines which the Church de- 
livered, and interpreted them and rationalized them as well 
as they could within the limits of the Church confession. 
And some of them — indeed all the foremost of them, An- 
selm, Abelard, Hugo 4 St. Victoire, Alexander Hales, Alber- 
tus Magnus, Raymond Lull, Thomas Aquinas — explained the 
Trinity in such a way — they distilled and refined it to such 
a degree —as to leave very little that modern Orthodoxy 
would be willing to accept as satisfactory statement. They 
retained the letter indeed, but the hard, dogmatic element 
of it was disengaged in their alembic, and instead thereof a 
something was evolved, a philosophic residuum was deposited, 
as harmless as it was specious, and as unevangelical as it 
was profound,—a fancy Trinity which none would dispute 
and few would understand, and in which still fewer would 
recognize the Scriptural Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. In 
this they followed the lead of St. Augustine, their great pre- 
decessor, who, in his treatise De Trinitate, after threading 
his labyrinthine way through fourteen books of exquisite 
subtilties in search of a proposition which shall satisfy rea- 
son, and justify dogma, and reconcile philosophy, which he 
loved so well, with religion which he loved more, arrives, in 
the fifteenth, at this conclusion, that the Divine Trinity con- 
sists in Wisdom, Self-consciousness, and Self-love.+ Infinite 
Wisdom is the Father, his Self-consciousness the Son, his 
Self-love the Holy Spirit. God, the absolute Being, in the 
act of self-consciousness becomes two,— Being and Knowing. 
In the love with which he perpetually seeks himself—i. e. 
wills the good — he becomes three. But this love is also the 
union of the first and second; in it the three are one. Thanks 
to the glorious Father for suggesting a transcendental solu- 
tion, which, though it does not touch the evangelical right 





* Neither, for the same reason, was St. Augustine, the last writer of importance 
on this subject before the fall of the Western Empire. 
t “ Trinitas sapientia scilicet, et notitia sui et dilectio sui ” 
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of the dogma, reveals in it or imports into it a philosophic 
idea. 

In the swelling catalogue which Dr. Huntington recites, 
of names addicted to the Trinitarian creed,* we find but 
one writer prior to the fifth century. And he is the only 
real authority in this matter, of those here named, because 
the only independent witness. That writer is Athanasius, 
the “ pillar and ground” of the doctrine. A great and venera- 
ble name! We regard the man with immense admiration. 
So far as the authority of an individual can avail in such 
matters, that of Athanasius must be allowed. Still it is but 
a fallible individual that testifies, with no better means of 
knowing than ourselves. The rest of Dr. Huntington’s vouch- 
ers are representatives of foregone conclusions, heirs to a dog- 
ma not to be questioned, but defended and explained, — most 
of them Churchmen sacramented to the service of ecclesias- 
tical establishments based on the Tripersonality. Some of 
them never thoroughly investigated it; others, like Bishop 
Taylor, rather tolerated than embraced it. We press this 
imposing cloud of witnesses, and it yields but one drop, after 
all, of valid testimony,— the single Athanasius. Names more 
to the purpose might have been found. One secular philoso- 
pher, like Leibnitz or Lessing, who might both have been 
cited in this connection, would outweigh, in point of inde- 
pendent testimony, the whole brood of ecclesiastics. Prot- 
estantism, it is true, like Romanism, has been mostly “ Trini- 
tarian.”” The schism was not a dogmatic one;f the Church 
split on rite and discipline, not on questions of theology ; and 
where ordinance and polity were not concerned, the old au- 
thority still pressed. But Protestantism, since the sixteenth 
century, has been growing continually less Trinitarian, and 
exhibits already a powerful array of genius and learning 
opposed to the Athanasian faith. ¢ 





* See foot-note to p. 361. 


t “It must strike every one as strange,” says Baur, in his History of the Doc- . 


trine of the Trinity, “that, in the period beginning with the Reformation, the dogma 
of the Trinity was made so little the subject of independent theological investiga- 
tion.” — Einleitung, p. 106. 

t A faith which lacks the testimony of Milton, Newton, Locke, to say nothing 
of the hosts of minor and later celebrities which might be named, will do wisely 
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We have thus exposed the fallacy of Dr. Huntington’s ap- 
peal to numbers, by showing that, for want of the important 
and decisive testimony of the first three centuries, the rest 
is vitiated and essentially neutralized. The first three cen- 
turies were not Trinitarian in the sense of this discourse. 
We do not mean to assert that no form or kind of Trinita- 
rianism appears in them. In the Alexandrian school, through 
the influence and with partial adoption of Pagan, that is of 
Platonic ideas, there developed itself in opposition to, or 
parallel with, the Monarchianism which prevailed in the West, 
a species of Trinity, which, so far, however, from answering to 
the modern Trinitarian dogma of the co-equality of three per- 
sons in the Godhead, is known as the system of “ Subordi- 
nation,’ maintaining as it did, with rigorous discrimination, 
the inferiority of the Son to the Father, and that of the Spirit 
to the Son. Origen, the chief representative of this ‘* Subordi- 
nation System ”’ in the East, proves the subjection of the Son 
to the Father, and his dependence on the Father, from the idea 
of God as the one absolute principle. ‘So surely as the only 
uncreated First Cause is above all that he has made,— the 
principle of Truth above the Truth, the principle of Light 
above the Light, the Original above the image,—so surely 
the Son can be conceived only as inferior to the Father.” * 
*¢ The all-connecting God and Father acts upon each individual 
thing, imparting to each, as absolute Being, out of his own, 
their individual being. Less than the Father is the Son, 
whose action extends only to rational beings; still less than 
the Son is the Holy Spirit, whose action is confined to the 
saints.” f 





to say little of its allies this side of the Reformation, and had better confine its 
appeal to ante-Protestant times. Dr. Huntington affirms that “the ascendant 
school of philosophical thought to-day is unequivocally Trinitarian”’ The grave 
audacity of this statement is too comical for serious discussion. In any other con- 
nection we could view it only as a piece of pleasantry. A certain Pope was anxious 
to carry a point in his Council of State. The ballot was thrown, the vote was de- 
cidedly adverse. ‘“ Gentlemen,” said his Holiness, “it is very desirable that the 
vote for this project should be unanimous,” — and, taking his skull-cap from his 
head, and covering with it the negatives, “It is unanimous.” 

Trinitarian indeed! We wish we could say it was even Christian. 

* Baur, Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit, &c., Vol. I. p. 197. 

t Ibid. 
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The subordination of the Son to the Father, and the Spirit 
to the Son, is expressed with equal distinctness by Tertullian, 
who, together with Cyprian and Novatian, represented this 
system in the West. Tertullian, early in the third century, 
was the first who made use in this connection of the word 
Trinitas, translating and enlarging the Greek Tpias. ‘“ The 
Church,” he says, “is properly and principally that Holy Spirit 
itself, in which is a trinity of one divinity.”* And this 
perhaps is the nearest approach in the way of phraseology 
to the later Triunitarian idea, although the word Divinity 
has not precisely the import here which our modern associa- 
tions connect with it. Tertullian does not mean to say that 
the Church is level with God, but that, by the Holy Spirit 
which is in it, it is made, together with Christ, partaker of 
the Divine nature. It appears, however, that even this im- 
perfect development of the Trinitarian doctrine encountered 
then, as the finished dogma has since, the charge of tritheism, 
and that the majority of Christians opposed it on that ground. 
We find Tertullian complaining that the greater portion of 
believers in his day were afraid of this economical triplicity 
(expavescunt ad economiam). ‘They say that we preach 
two and three Gods, while they worship only one.” + This 
Subordination theory formed the transition from the Unita- 
rianism ¢ of the first and second centuries to the fully de- 
veloped Trinitarianism of the fourth. 





* “Nam et ecclesia proprie et principaliter ipse est Spiritus, in quo est trinitas 
unius divinitatis.” Hagenbach, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, Dritte Auflage, 
pp. 98, 99. 

+ We must, therefore, demur to such statements as that of Neander, that “ the 
economical and practical doctrine of the Trinity constituted from the first the funda- 
mental consciousness of the Catholic Church,” as likely to mislead, though not de- 
monstrably false. The belief in one God, the Father, in the Son, and in the Holy 
Ghost, was the general confession of the Church, so far as we know, in the first 
century. And this is all that can be affirmed. There was no idea of Trinity here ; 
the fact of the threeness was no part of the ‘‘ Catholic consciousness ;’” — and when 
the attempt was made to define this confession, to emphasize the numerical ele- 
ment in it, and to shape it into a speculative system, the “ Catholic consciousness ” 
resisted the movement. Neander, with other historians of the Church, confounds 
sometimes the Catholic consciousness with the opinions of prominent individuals. 

¢ Of which there were two kinds, Humanitarianism, represented by the Ebionites, 
and afterward by the Artemonites, and the belief in the supreme deity of Christ, 
whose confessors were known by the name of Patripassians. 


22* 
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If Dr. Huntington’s Scriptural argument is, as we have 
shown, preposterously inadequate, and his plea of popularity 
a fallacy, what shall we say of his metaphysical speculations 
and attempted philosophic illustrations of his theme? We 
can see in them only an unconscious confession of “ intel- 
lectual bankruptcy,” and a melancholy proof of mistaken vo- 
cation. We have room but for one or two examples in this 
kind. 

In a style sufficiently imposing, and reminding one of some 
Gnostic theogony, he thus propounds his fundamental the- 
ses: “In the transcendent, removed, and awful depth of 
his Absolute Infinitude, which no understanding can pierce, 
the Everlasting and Almighty God lives in an existence of 
which our only possible knowledge is gained by lights thrown 
back .from revelation.”” Pausing here for a moment, we ask, 
Is not this one everlasting and true God of whom the preacher 
speaks the same with him whom our Lord named Father, and 
whom we are taught to call our Father in Heaven? This we 
had supposed to be the common belief of Christians, but Dr. 
Huntington preaches another Gospel. ‘Out of that ineffable 
and veiled Godhead,— the groundwork, if we may say so, of 
all Divine manifestation or theophany,— there emerge to us 
in revelation the three whom we rightly call persons, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, with their several individual offices, mu- 
tual relations, operations towards men, and perfect unity to- 
gether.” The Father then is not the Everlasting and Almighty 
God, but a second term, an impersonation, a proceeding from 
God. Father, Son, and Spirit are persons; the Almighty God 
is not a person, but an impersonal “ groundwork,” from which 
the Father emerges, just as the Hindoo trinity has a Being 
behind it,— the Brahma, a Brahm. In effect, we have here, 
instead of a Trinity, a Quaternity;—1. the Almighty God; 
2. the Father; 3. the Son; 4. the Holy Ghost. But, the 
preacher may say, the three last-named constitute together the 
first. Then why not put it so? According to the language 
we have cited, it is the one that makes three, instead of the 
three making one. Why talk of the “ groundwork” at all, 
especially since he immediately adds, ‘‘ We know of no pri- 
ority to that Threeness, of no Deity independent of that three- 
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fold distinction.” Observe the contradiction; he first speaks 
of the Almighty God as existing behind the ‘“ Threeness,” — 
the groundwork thereof, — and then declares, that we know of 
no such Being ; he speaks of “ an existence of which our only 
possible knowledge is gained by lights thrown back from reve- 
lation,”’ and then denies that any such existence is revealed, or 
is even conceivable. ‘ We conceive of God always, not as Ab- 
solute Being, but as in relations, in process, in act. And in 
such relations, process, act, we behold him only as Three.” In 
short, Dr. Huntington distinguishes between the Father and 
the absolute God, and, in vindication of this distinction, ob- 
scurely suggests* that “human language could not so well 
represent these infinite realities as by using the same term 
‘Father’ sometimes [!] for the absolute Godhead and some- 
times for that relative paternal Person in the Godhead brought 
to-view only when the Son and the Spirit appear.” Unless we 
have read the New Testament our life Jong in vain, the term 
‘‘ Father” is always used for the absolute Godhead, and no 
other “ Father” and no other absolute Godhead is recognized 
or intimated from Matthew to Revelation. St. Paul says, “‘ To 
us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by him.” ‘“ Howbeit,’ he continues, — one 
could almost fancy, with prophetic allusion to the Plummer 
Professor, — “ there is not in every man that knowledge.” We 
do not say that this distinction between God and the Father is 
altogether new ; but we do say, that this is not the Catholic and 
Orthodox idea of the Trinity. According to that idea, the 
“Father” is identical with the absolute Godhead, is simply a 
name for that Godhead. The Son is generated from the Father, 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son; but the 
Father at least is ultimate and absolute. This is the idea of 
the New Testament, and the one which especially pervades 
every page of the Gospel of John. 

A curious instance of the author’s confusion of mind, and 
want of logical as well as critical discrimination, occurs on 
page 367, where he rashly undertakes to comment on the 





* Page 371, near the bottom. 
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daring and sublime prophecy of Paul to the Corinthians, 
(1 Cor. xv. 24-—28,) in which the Apostle predicts the final 
cessation of the Mediator’s office and the Son’s divine reign; 
— the passage of all others in the New Testament least fa- 
vorable to Dr. Huntington’s views, but which he endeavors 
to pervert to his own use by “ private interpretation,” and 
bungles deplorably in so doing. “ At last, when all the pur- 
poses of the propitiation are accomplished, — in that dim, far- 
off, well-nigh inconceivable future, ..... this incarnate ‘ Head 
over all things to the Church’ will render up the kingdom to 
the Father, and resume his place in the co-equal Three, the in- 
divisible One.” Resume his place! So then at present, and 
until that “ far-off, well-nigh inconceivable future,’ the Son 
has no place in the co-equal Three. Who occupies it mean- 
while ? - Or is the second Person in abeyance? Commentators 
have inferred from this passage a final cessation of the Trinity ; 
Dr. Huntington would seem to infer a postponement of it until 
the end. We should really like to know, for curiosity’s sake, 
what the author had in his mind when he penned these words ; 
we confess our own “ intellectual bankruptcy ” here. Paul de- 
clares, in the most unmistakable terms, that a time will come 
when Christ, having put all things under his feet, shall no long- 
er reign, but shall ‘ himself be subject unto Him that put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all.” Dr. Hunting- 
ton calls this a resuming of his place in the “ co-equal Three ; ”’ 
that is, he shall continue to reign, and not “ be subject.” As 
Macaulay said of one of Basil Montagu’s proofs of the inno- 
cence of Lord Bacon, * We know no way of answering such 
arguments except by stating them.” * We are reminded, by 
this attempt to make white black, of the work of one Meyer, 
written to prove the doctrine of the Trinity from the Old Tes- 
tament alone.t The text on which he principally relies as be- 
ing, on the whole, ‘ the most clear and conclusive,” is Deut. 
vi. 4, ‘“‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.” 

“Tt would seem to require some audacity” to handle Paul 
in such a fashion, yet not, perhaps, more than was needed to 





* We quote from memory, and are not sure of the precise words. 
t De Mysterio S. S. Trinitatis ex solius Veteris Testamenti Libris demonstrato. 
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enunciate the following sentence, in which the author brow- 
beats simple folk for using words in the only sense in which 
they are capable of being understood: “* What shall-be said 
of the mental proportions of men who persist in the dull fallacy 
of imputing to believers in the Trinity of God, who is a Spirit, 
the notion of an arithmetic relation ?”’* &c. Does Dr. Hun- 
tington imagine that, by mere dint of sovereign scorn, he can 
empty words of their obvious and only possible meaning? If 
Trinity or Threeness, a noun of number, does not express an 
arithmetic relation, what in the name of reason and of lan- 
guage does it express ? and why make use of the term? Jus- 
tin Martyr, who used to be regarded as authority in these 
matters, and whose “mental proportions” would perhaps 
compare not unfavorably with those of the author of this dis- 
course, expressly declares that the Father and the Word are 
not merely logically, but arithmetically, distinct, not yvouy, 
but apiOuo. 

The word “ Person” too, it seems, does not mean person 
in this connection, f but something quite different from what 
is usually understood by that term. One is driven to ask, 
Why write a long sermon on a subject in relation to which 
the principal terms employed are professedly discharged of 
their ordinary import, and become words of unknown signifi- 
cation ? 

The fact is, the metaphysic of the doctrine was always 
a delicate and sore point with its advocates. Although, in 
its present form, a genuine product of rationalism,—a pure 
creation of the understanding,— yet the moment the under- 
standing offers to approach it, however reverently, with how- 
ever sincere a desire to appropriate its import, it is warned 
off the ground as incompetent or dangerous. Candid in- 





* And yet, with the strangest self-contradiction, the author subjoins in a note to 
this very passage (p. 379), that it will be made to appear “that it is three, not less 
and not more, which, in the nature of numbers and of forms, admits the greatest 
relative combination of simplicity and variety, and especially meets the abstract con- 
ditions of the ontological problem.” Our venerated teacher in theology, when one 
of the youths of the class discoursed in this style, would inquire, with a dubious 
shake of the head: “ Are you quite sure, Mr. ——, that you know what you are 
talking about?” 

+ See note to p. 375. 
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quirers, who would fain know what they believe, are treated 
with dissolving views, as children tease one another with 
the partial showing of some treasure not suffered to be fairly 
seen. The doctrine is presented as an article of faith; and 
when we attempt to lay hold of it with honest apprehension, 
it is snatched away or turned about in such a manner as to 
baffle scrutiny. We begin to consider the numerical aspect, 
and immediately it is withdrawn ; we examine the Persons, 
and they disappear ; if we would rest in the One, the Three 
is thrust forward; if we would analyze the Three, the One 
is returned upon us. “ It is a mystery,” we are told. “ You 
are to believe in it, but must not look it in the face.”” When 
Roscellinus, writing in the interest and defence of the Trinity, 
endeavored to explain it with his “ one Substance and three 
Things,” the explanation was condemned as heresy and trithe- 
ism, and the author compelled to flee his country. The pre- 
cise line of demarcation between a modality and a person — 
the line which separates Sabellianism from Tritheism — has 
never been defined ; and every statement of it verges to the 
one or the other of these extremes. The coyness of the- 
ology on this subject derives some excuse from the fact that 
all attempts to seize the details of it lead to absurdities. 
Its ablest expounders have been guilty of such. Even An- 
selm, one of the wisest of theologians and of men, is betrayed 
into shocking platitudes and the grossest anthropomorphism. 
In attempting to show* why the Son rather than any other 
person of the Godhead should have become man, he argues 
that, if one of the others had assumed this condition, there 
would have been two sons in the Godhead, the son of Mary 
and the Son of God. And again, “ If the Father had become 
man, there would have been two grandsons in the Trinity ; 
the Father would have been the grandson of the parents 
of the Virgin, by his assumed humanity; and the Word, 
although in that case it would have had nothing human in 
it, would yet have been the grandson of the Virgin, because 
he would have been the son of her son.” + 





* In the Cur Deus Homo? 
t German translation, (Erlangen, 1834,) p. 75. 





sti 
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Singularly unfortunate is Dr. Huntington, and unhistorical, 
in his position that the doctrine of the Trinity is the great 
safeguard against pantheism on the one hand and against 
idolatry on the other.* Nothing is more notorious than the 
fact that the rise of idolatry in the Christian Church was con- 
temporaneous with, or immediately subsequent to, the Trinita- 
rian determinations of the fourth and fifth centuries. Equally 
notorious is it that the Trinitarian faiths, as, for instance, the 
Hindu, have been most pantheistic, and that, on the other 
hand, the one religion in the world which has been through 
all its periods and in all nations entirely free from idolatry 
is strictly Unitarian, — the religion of Islam. 

But we pass to a matter of graver import. We ventured 
to assert, in dur opening remarks on this discourse, that its 
author did not understand the doctrinal bearings of the dogma 
he has undertaken to defend. With an evident desire to be 
orthodox in his theology, he is not orthodox according to 
any standard known to us, certainly not according to any 
standard of the Catholic Church. He attempts to join what 
the Church has put asunder, and professes what the Church 
has condemned. The proof of this assertion is found in 
his application of the doctrine of the Trinity to that of the 
Atonement.t -In his exposition of the latter doctrine, he 
makes the idea of a suffering God an essential and pivotal 
point. Now the truth is, this idea, so far from being a con- 
stituent element in the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, as 
applied to the Atonement, is even—as the preacher would 
have known, had he fathomed the meaning of the doctrine, 
or studied its historic development — incompatible with and 
antagonistic to it. He infers that Deity suffered together with 
humanity in Christ, from the nature of the union between the 
two. ‘But the union of the two natures was real, organic, — not 
apparent only, not dramatic, nor mechanical ; so that when the 
Saviour suffered, God suffered.” (p. 390.) Now it belongs 
to the very essence of the Trinitarian creed, — that is, to its 
doctrine concerning Christ, — that the union of God and man 
in the person of the Redeemer was not a fusion of the two 





* See pp. 381, 382. t See pp. 386 et seg. to 395. 
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natures into one nature,* but a co-ordination and conjuga- 
tion of the two in one person. The person is one, the natures 
are two. Christ is not—if we may use such language with- 
out irreverence —a cross between Deity and humanity, but 
perfect God and perfect man. So it was decided in the final 
decision of the nature of the union, at the Council of Chalce- 
don (A. D. 451), which, after the New Testament, is still, to 
this day, the highest authority in the Church on this subject. 
Dr. Huntington may call this a “ dramatic union,” and flout 
it as such; nevertheless it is the union established by the 
Church, whose language is: “ The difference between the 
two natures not being destroyed by the union, but rather, 
the property of each nature being preserved, and concurring 
in one person and one hypostasis.” ¢ If Dr. Htntington re- 
jects the. authority of this statement, then he rejects the author- 
ity of the Church on this subject. Then he sets up his own 
opinion, which others indeed may share with him, but which 
has no authority, against that of the Church. This he has 
certainly a right to do on Protestant ground, but then he 
must not appeal to authority. 

This statement, it will be seen, precludes the notion that 
Deity suffered in the supreme Passion. But to leave no doubt 
on the subject, the same Council which decided the nature of 
the hypostatic union condemned specifically and by name this 
very doctrine of a suffering God. It was a part of the Euty- 
chian or Monophysite heresy. In fact, the Trinitarian doctrine 
owes its development in part to the protest of the Christian 
consciousness against this idea, which seemed to be a necessary 
corollary of the doctrine of the Monarchians, ¢ and which gave 
them the soubriquet of Patripassians. 

Dr. Huntington then is not orthodox in his view of the na- 
ture of Christ and the Atonement. We intend no reproach by 
this assertion, but we think it important for the right appre- 





* Even the so-called Athanasian Creed explains the union to be “not by con- 
fusion of substance, but by unity of person.” 

t Ovdapod ris trav hicewy diahopas dynpnperns d1a thy Evwow, cwoloperns dé 
padrov ris ididrnros éxarépas Pvoews xal eis év mpdcwrov Kai piav indcracw 
ouvrpexovons. 

t “Ipsum Patrem passum esse.” — Tertull. adv. Praxeam. 
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hension of orthodoxy and the honor of the Church universal, 
to point out the fact, to define his position in this regard. His 
doctrine of Christ and the Atonement is not the orthodox doc- 
trine, but one which he sets up for himself on his own respon- 
sibility. He isa Eutychian. We do not condemn him in this, 
we only define him. We condemn no man for any opinion he 
sincerely holds. But we do condemn the opinion itself as a 
monstrous invention ; we condemn it as a base travesty of the 
orthodox theory of the Atonement ;* we condemn it as, next to 
‘“‘ Transubstantiation,” the most revolting that was ever pro- 
pounded within the sphere of the Christian Church. And we 
charge Dr. Huntington with gross inconsistency in repudiating 
with such emphasis the idea of a dying God, while advocating 
that of a suffering one. ‘God did not perish: how strange 
and sad that the thoughtless perversions or wilful misrepresen- 
tations of hostile theologians should have made such a state- 
ment necessary.” | The indignant sorrow expressed in these 
words strikes us, we must say, as quite out of place. The word 
perish means to pass away, to pass out of sight. No one ever 
used it, as applied to God, in any other sense than that of 
the putting off of the visible form. And that is precisely what 
did take place. Surely he who cannot find in the radical idea 
of Divinity the impossibility of suffering, need never boggle at 
the word perish. 


We have touched but few of the errors, as we deem them, of 
this unfortunate discourse, but have shown enough of error in 
it to make good our allegation of the inconclusiveness of most 
of its reasoning, and its misapprehension of the import and 
bearings of the dogma it defends. The task has not been a 
pleasant one, but seemed to be due to the cause of that truth 
to which by profession and name the Christian Examiner is 
pledged. We regret the publication of the sermon; it mars 
the volume that contains it, and does equal injustice to its au- 
thor and the cause he advocates. No one can estimate that 





* The orthodox theory of the Atonement is the production of St. Anselm, who 
knows nothing of a suffering God, and indeed lays no stress on suffering at all as an 
element in the Reconciliation. 

t Page 390. 
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author’s real ability more highly than ourselves. But Dr. 
Huntington is no theologian. His confession might have 
weight, his reasons have none. If he felt himself impelled 
by stringent conviction to embrace, and with public confession 
to espouse the Athanasian faith, and, contenting himself with 
simple avowal, had assumed that position, none would have 
blamed and many would have praised. But in undertaking to 
expound that faith he has done it a cruel injury, inasmuch as 
one imprudent and incompetent defender is more injurious 
than many adversaries. Should he live some ten years longer 
in the world, — we are sure they will be useful and honorable 
years, — and continue to grow and seek to inform himself of 
the matter handled in this discourse, he will also regrét its 
publication and wish to recall it. He will see more plainly 
than we can point them out its inadequacy and its errors. He 
will see also that the old doctrine whose new revelation makes 
him glad and whose new wine inflames him, in whatsoever 
sense it is true at all, is not the whole truth, and is not the 
negation, but the complement, of that against which he arrays 
it. There is a great deal more in it than he now sees, and 
what is best and deepest in it he does not see, if one may judge 
his vision by his word. 

We shall have failed to make ourselves understood, and shall 
deem ourselves unfortunate, if in these criticisms we have 
seemed to impugn the Christian doctrine embodied in the 
“Trinity.” It is only the forced construction of that doctrine 
in the Constantinopolitan Creed, and the claim that any con- 
struction of it, by any council or creed, is of evangelical and 
binding authority, against which we protest. The belief in the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit embraces and cecume- 
nizes Christendom in one confession. The dogma of Triper- 
sonality confuses and divides. ‘The confession is common, the 
interpretation of it must be left to the individual mind and 
heart. We would not be supposed to think lightly of its im- 
port. To us is is the sum and summit of Christian truth. We 
see in it that which specifically distinguishes our religion from 
all antecedent and contemporary faiths, exactly defining it 
against polytheism on the one hand and Hebrew and Arabian 
monotheism on the other; evangelically dividing it from Per- 
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sian dualism on this side and Hindu tritheism on that. We 
seé in it the sublimest and completest theory of God. A God 
whose nature is neither diffracted by multiplicity nor yet con- 
cluded in singularity, who is neither the unconscious All of 
Pantheism, nor the insulated Self of Judaism ; a God whose 
essence is not to be sought in lone seclusion, but in everlasting 
self-communication, whose being is a unit and yet a process, — 
a process of which the two associated names—the Son and 
the Holy Ghost —are the august terms and the perfect meth- 
od; a God who allies himself with finite intelligence by the 
co-eternal, mediating Word, and reflects himself in human na- 
ture and enchurches himself in human society by the ever pro- 
ceeding, sanctifying Spirit. So believing, we also join in the 
reverent and dear ascription, ‘‘ Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost ; as it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be, world without end! Amen.” 





Art. VIIl.— THE HEART OF THE ANDES. 


1. A Companion to the Heart of the Andes. By Turopore Win- 
THROP. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 

2. Church’s Painting. The Heart of the Andes. By Rev. Louis 
L. Nosire. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 


Tne last painting of Mr. Church has been visited by thou- 
sands, and obtained an enviable reputation. It is a rare 
contribution to American art, and has won a Transatlantic 
fame. Desirable as it is to have one of the finest pictures 
of this age, and especially of this country, thus admired and 
appreciated, it is equally desirable, for obvious reasons, 
whilst the admiration is generous and enthusiastic, that the 
appreciation should be intelligent and discriminating. There- 
fore we are led to attempt a review of ‘The Heart of the 
Andes,” the appropriateness of its title,* and the correctness 
of some of the statements in the pamphlets named above. 





* Not the mere verbal title, —let us say, to avoid misconception, at the outset, — 
to object to which would be petty hypercriticism, but the title in the significa- 
tion claimed for it as a representative name expressive of the assumed character 
of the picture. 
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In the first of these pamphlets, (to quote in the briefest 
terms the special and high claims urged in behalf of the paint- 
ing which are to be examined and tested,) it is asserted that 
‘‘in the Heart of the Andes Mr. Church has condensed the 
condensation of nature. It is not an actual scene, but the 
subtile essence of many scenes, combined into a typical pic- 
ture.’ And the author has gone so far in the putting forth 
and the justification of this assertion, — probably excited more 
by a quick artistic sensibility and imagination, working upon 
his own memories of the wonders of the Andean tropics, than 
by what he could actually have seen in the picture, — and 
has so emblazoned and glorified with iridescent suggestions 
each of his ten divisions of the subject, in his still graphic 
descriptions, that their strict application becomes, if not of 
doubtful ‘fitness, at any rate very difficult. We say, “ his 
still graphic descriptions ;”’ because the picture, in the sum 
and variety of its parts, presents certain characters of picto- 
rial development and effect, which, as a whole, constitute 
almost a new kind of excellence in art,—the excellence of 
seeming to be, not art at all, but Nature “ in her best.”’ 

It is doubtless well to know at the outset if the title of a 
work be honest; but to the right understanding of its fitness 
or unfitness, it is not a sérious objection that we must first 
learn the matter to which it is affixed. Entering upon this 
inquiry in the present case, it is necessary only to premise, 
that ‘The Heart of the Andes” is a picture, of gallery size, 
painted from original ‘ studies” in the locality of the chosen 
scene, to portray, not in a literal, but an ideal or typical spir- 
it, the image, and illustrate the characteristics, of the strange, 
sublime, and surpassing landscape of the Andes and Cordilleras 
of Ecuador. Taking this as the argument of what assumes 
to be a painted poem of the epic order, we are instructed to 
expect in the work, not a mere transcript of any particular, 
and therefore partial view, accidentally selected, but rather 
a perfected combination of the grandest mountains, of a range 
that constitutes the largest and most sublime ornament in all 
the external sculpture of the globe, in their most characteristic 
aspects, with the associated forms and features, which shall 
present an ideal image of a scene that may fitly typify to us 
the true Heart of the Andes? 
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To see how this expectation is met, let us endeavor to fancy 
the effect of some of the more important facts and peculiarities 
about this wonderful scenery, which may be known to us 
without a personal visit to the locality; such as give the 
height and magnitude of the greatest mountains, and their 
leading geological and phenomenal traits, with other related 
matter that may be needful to make the picture complete. 
Referring first to the “snow dome” in the Andes, La Sorata 
attains an elevation of 25,000 feet, while other more or less 
contiguous peaks rise from 16,000 to 24,000 feet. This, since 
the limit line of vegetation never reaches higher than 14,000 
feet upon the highest mountains, gives full two perpendicular 
miles of eternal snow! Then, as the summits of such enor- 
mous masses seldom rise from their higher plateaus at an 
average pitch of more than about twenty degrees, the circuit 
at the base of the loftiest snow cone would be at least 75,000 
feet! Just suppose the vertical section of such a cone to have 
its outline cleared of its natural breaks and irregularities, so 
as to form a high pointed arch, of four centred curves; it 
would then, in its new shape, present the appearance of a 
Moorish dome, more than fifteen miles in circumference and 
two miles perpendicular, or nearly four miles of sloping height, 
sheathed completely in immaculate whiteness of silver or pearl. 
Now, to obtain a right idea of a possible aspect of these high- 
est mountains, we may imagine a point of view as nearly 
corresponding as practicable to that indicated by the paint- 
ing, which would be on the border of one of the great valleys 
or table-lands, 6,000 feet high, resting against the central 
chain, and between the three Cordillera ranges. The view would 
then comprise, first, in the largest divisions, wide Llanos and 
Montafias, then portions of one or more of the secondary 
chains, reaching from ten to, say, thirty miles away, and 
beyond, extending the bounds of the scene to sixty miles or 
more, would rise the colossal cluster and multiform mass 
of the highest Andes. Imperial Sorata, grouped with other 
eminent members of the family, Cayambe, Antisana, and 
Chimborazo perhaps, once deemed worthy of the crown. 

This is no exaggeration of the natural scene. But how does 
it agree with the composition of the artist? To the opposite 
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side of the valley does not seem more than three or four 
miles; to the farthest ridge of the Cordillera, not more than 
ten or twelve, and the most distant point on the snow moun- 
tain itself looks to be scarcely thirty miles away. Then 
for the cluster of peaks and spreading bulk of the real Andes ; 
there is here only a single high mountain, — with a mere hint 
of the sharp summit of another; and for the impressive masses 
and great variety of forms in the inferior ranges, seen in the 
natural view, we find only the huge rounded bulk of one Cor- 
dillera, and the thin dusky shapes of some smaller masses 
beyond. Thus we perceive that the groundwork or outline of 
the artist’s piece shows a mechanical incapacity to represent 
the compass, or contain the variety, in the actual subject. 

But we must compare the filling up of the two, though 
only as to the larger features contained in each. Let us be- 
gin with the Cordillera, which, as it is painted, is a simple, 
rounded mass,—an almost lumpy mound, of monotonous 
structure and color, presenting the general appearance of a 
hill magnified, rather than an “ Alp,” which it is in nature. 
We know the real Cordilleras are marked with many of the 
very striking features and eccentricities peculiar to such large 
mountains ; such as the sharp, serrated ridges, buttressed here 
and there by broad ribs, upward writhing in bold lifts and 
heavy sloping offsets, and dark towards the bases, where 
spreads the shag of “ ferest primeval,” or light in the spaces 
of the fire-wasted paramos; the gray cones of felspar and 
aiguille peaks of pillared porphyry or riven granite, — the 
nakedness of the cold azure or purple forms, partially cov- 
ered, but not warmed, by the scattered pieces of their unwoven 
mantles of snow; the “frightful quebradas,” the mile-deep 
crevices of Chota and Cutoca,—dank and gloomy between 
their dripping walls of sandstone, or ghastly with the. pallor 
of shadow-buried quartz ; the great ravines, cleft in the steep 
sides of the mountain, where the wild cataracts leap with 
frosty flash or fiery gleam, sprinkling the blue depths with 
misty sheen. Are these things, or the like, to be found in 
the painting? Is that mere pencil line of pale-blue light 
drawn on the dark Cordillera, to symbolize all the jocund 
falls and shivering cascades which fill with mystical light and 
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weird sound the real mountain gorges? But, turning now to 
the lower Andes, the full measure of the mountain genius of 
this region is not yet expressed. The wonders of its inspi- 
ration and power are not easily numbered. Many peculiari- 
ties there are, strange, momentous, and grand, quite beyond 
the demand, as also beyond the capabilities, of a single pic- 
ture. There is an immense mountain, Caxamura, one side 
of which is solid quartz, producing an extreme picturesque- 
ness in its general color-effect. Then there is another of yel- 
low mica,— Ucucuamo, the ancient Dorado,— which is, of 
course, more gorgeous. The two contrasted, would be as sil- 
ver and gold. And somewhere hereabouts dwells, upon the 
smooth rounded crown of Mount Octopan, the “ gaunt, un- 
gainly,” but Titanic shape of a natural monument, composed 
in a triple column of phonolite shafts. Of smaller and less 
conspicuous features or objects, there are more than we can 
enumerate, many of them piquant, eccentric, and startling ; 
— overhanging and stupendous cliffs, lofty crags which mimic 
towers and ruined castles, giant shapes which guard the dan- 
gerous windings of the pass and the unknown treasures of 
the purple glen,—and the picturesque contrasts of rugged 
and fertile darkness, of woody wall and slope, on the mountain 
bases, with the delicate lightness and barren brilliancy of the 
crystalline spires on their summits. As yet the facts re- 
called have belonged to the lower mountains; and they are 
trifling in importance, as they are ineffective in comparison 
with the splendid systems of forms and appearances which are 
the outward structures and adornments of the highest. The 
first are, to the latter, as the rude plans and rough carving 
of the degenerate Aztecs to the first productions of Athenian 
taste and skill. How could it be otherwise, when, as we know, 
the Gnomes or the Genii, who raise all these incomprehensible 
structures, are allowed to finish only the lower portions, — 
platform, base, and wall,—while the uppermost heights of 
ridge, tower, and dome are chiselled and touched to their 
exquisite beauty by the far more subtile artists, wind and 
cloud, frost and sunshine? And when we reflect upon the 
symmetrical complexity, or the significant intricacy, and the 
baffling illusions and apparent evanescence in the loftier por- 
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tions of those Titanic works, they seem almost like the magic 
architecture of some Plutonian Arabian Nights. 

It will be observed, we have made no allusion as yet to any- 
thing different from the inanimate forms or materials of the 
natural scene, — said no word about its fascinating mysteries 
of atmosphere, of its gorgeous raiment of color, or its thrilling 
expressions in the chiaroscuro. For, at present, we are consid- 
ering only the inherent and peculiar matter of the subject, 
leaving all the qualities which are comparatively accidental 
and general. And yet, we may ask, what does the painting 
show to represent the mere physical facts above named? Or 
what others, of the many belonging to and characteristic of 
the region, shall we find in it? Certainly there cannot be 
many unless their representation is wholly typical, for of im- 
itated objects very few are to be seen. 

Again, we have still to recall and add to the above sketch 
some of the many beautiful or striking features peculiar to 
the fore and middle grounds, as they may be regarded, — that 
is, those to be found in the valleys and among the lower hills; 
such as the hills themselves, mound-shaped and peculiar, some- 
times showing, as in the Tacal mount, a basaltic cliff on one 
side of its apex, at other times running out in bold pointed 
bluffs ; and then the broad level plateaus rising in steps like 
huge terraces to the mountain bases, or the long benches often 
cutting across them showing a dark edge of precipice. Next, 
there are many curious trees, as the wonderful Draczna Draco, 
to break the monotony of the vast montajia, or to give piquancy 
to a copse near by, or to balance or animate a foreground 
group. Then come the singular forms of a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, — palm-like shrubbery, if not palms themselves, banana, 
thalia, and vijao plants, with their leaves two feet in length ; 
also the “ tree-fern ;’’ —-in short, the whole magnificent flora. 
We do not forget that the supposed point of view is at too 


great an elevation to admit the most beautiful and character- 


istic examples of tropical vegetation, if mere literal truth is 
the object of the picture, which it is not. But the painting, 
notwithstanding its great profusion in this kind of material, 
shows very little which would be generally deemed character- 
istic in the right sense. Furthermore, in regard to rocks and 
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minerals of this region, the picture shows an unaccountable 
monotony. And, lastly, as to the interesting element in which, 
as a feature of a landscape, resides perhaps more power gen- 
erally for varied expression, in its different characters of flow- 
ing, leaping, or still water, than in any other, — we know how, 
from the enormous eastern slopes of that central cluster of 
the Andes, descend innumerable streamlets, which, uniting, 
form three great rivers, that, by different courses, flow first 
over the high and wide table-lands, receiving tributaries from 
the bordering ranges of the Cordilleras, then through the low 
pampas to the Atlantic. 

One of those rivers is doubtless supposed to be represented 
or typified in the painting. Which is it? It has not volume 
enough for the Amazon, nor motion enough for the Orinoco; 
and yet there seems even too much roughness for the Magdalena. 
Possibly it is the type of them all, and as in its passages of 
activity and towrs de force we are to see the vivacity and daring 
of the boisterous Orinoco ; and in the breadth and stillness of 
its occasional pauses feel the quiet power of the majestic Am- 
azon ; so in the prolonged spaces of silent and calm flowing, 
where, with its own beauty, it mingles the reflected beauties 
above and around,.we must see the “‘ dreamy haste”’ and the 
meandering seductiveness of the gentle Magdalena. But shall 
we also accept this small and most explosive or passionate 
cataract, brilliant and beautiful though it be in its prismatic 
light, to represent the magnificent Tequendama, hundreds of 
feet in height ? 

After this survey, we are prepared to question the correct- 
ness and propriety of the ¢itle and argument of the painting. 
For we have carefully compared the materials in its composi- 
tion with the materials which are most peculiar and charac- 
teristic of the actual scene, and do not find a proper and suf- 
ficient correspondence between them. In short, the picture 
does not, in our judgment, appear to contain such matter as 
fitly represents the facts in its avowed subject, and conse- 
quently may not rightly be entitled “‘ The Heart of the Andes.” 
It would be more fitting to call it “A Picture of the Andes 
and Cordillera, upon the High Table-land of the Tropics.” 
This is all, in our estimation, that the work can justly claim 
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in the way of title, on the ground and authority of its own 
text, so to speak. No longer misled by a name into a search 
for what is not to be found, and informed of the scope and 
purpose, with also the limitations, of the work, we may begin 
to see and enjoy its real character. 

The most important matter, perhaps, in a landscape, next to 
the theme itself, (supposing that to include both subject and 
the sentiment,) is the strength and quality of the light ; — be- 
cause the kind of illumination, more than the mere forms, 
determines the character of the effect. The morning, midday, 
and evening hours have each their variable, but always dis- 
tinct, kinds of light, which bring out very different effects. All 
artists recognize this; and, in attempting to render the strong- 
est expression of any peculiar idea or feeling, suggested by the 
genius loci, take great care in their selection of the time of the 
view. In this Andean scene, the time is about two hours be- 
fore sunset. The first thought of artists generally would be, 
we think, that the most appropriate and effective light would 
be at a moment either soon after sunrise or very near to sunset. 
And the disappointment which we believe is very generally felt 
at the first sight of the painting, would seem to be in great 
part owing to the comparatively tame impression consequent 
upon so early an hour of the evening. We for our part ex- 
pected, perhaps thoughtlessly, to find the subject full facing 
the sun, and glowing in the roseate or golden opaline light 
which — sometimes one, sometimes the other — characterizes 
the beginning of the last half-hour of all pleasant days. The 
effect of such a light, ordinarily, even upon a very common- 
place landscape, is exceedingly attractive; and the marked 
peculiarity about it is the way it intensifies and beautifies the 
local colors of the foreground, while it seems to lend a jewel- 
like richness to objects in the middle distance, and covers the 
remote horizon and sky with a prismatic splendor. Near by, 
a color — say yellow — is brightened to a flame almost ; some 
space away, it becomes like burnished gold; and far off, it is 
changed again to yellow flame ; but now it is a paler, gentler 
fire, that blends by insensible degrees with the aerial crimson 
along the horizon’s burning zone, or mingles the sweet ameni- 
ties of its glow with the colder state of purple and azure in 
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mountain, cloud, and sky. But when we reflect upon the 
heightening and transmuting power of this light, which can 
make homeliness magnificent, and by which the temperate reds 
in foreground rock and lichen would be heightened to intense 
crimson, and the chastened yellows and pale warm browns of 
tree-boles, and weather or foot-worn banks, changed to glaring 
orange or scarlet, the wisdom of the artist is sufficiently at- 
tested in choosing a quieter and purer kind to display the 
almost countless attractions of a scene, in which the naturally 
vivid colors of many of the nearer objects— some of them 
not the most important, nor requiring to be conspicuous — 
would, in that other light, be made to burn and flare in a way 
quite dangerous to the general serenity of effect. In a scene 
of great extent, violent or intense color, even in the nearest 
foreground, would necessarily be excluded, as interfering too 
much with what should be the main purpose in the picture ; 
namely, to develop to the fullest extent the beauty (which is 
the tenderness) of its most distant tones and hues, and to pro- 
duce the illusion of its natural spaciousness. And these two 
qualities were evidently among the principal ends sought to be 
attained in Mr. Church’s painting. 

But while the artist is to be fully justified, and even com- 
mended, in his choice of a common white light (a little warmed), 
rather than a peculiar colored light, we may all the more 
criticise any short-comings in the effects it was intended to 
favor. Look at the darkened mountain, whose broad bulk 
nearly fills up the background, and carries its top out of sight 
among the clouds at the upper edge of the picture ; does it 
answer rightly to the size and distance predicated by the linear 
perspective and other apparent natural conditions attending it ? 
In our hearing, the great pyramid of Adams and Madison from 
Randolph Hill, supposed to be viewed under a similar effect, 
has been compared to this Cordillera, and the opinion ex- 
pressed that the former— really no more than about one fifth 
of the magnitude of the latter, the distances being in a like 
proportion — was yet, to remembrance, the most grand and 
impressive in effect. This may be correct without any positive 
disparagement to the Cordillera; because, in the general pur- 
pose of the picture, the mountain, notwithstanding the large 
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space it occupies, is regarded and treated as a subordinate ob- 
ject, while in the case of the White Mountains they consti- 
tute the whole subject, suffering nothing by comparison. Still 
the rendering of this important, though secondary object, is not 
quite successful, in, at least, two respects. First, the upper 
portions, without being too dark, are yet made to appear nearer 
than is consistent, by the lack of evenness in the darkness, and 
of ethereality, that is, delicacy, in its hues; and secondly, al- 
though the drawing of its forms manifests an elaborate conform- 
ity in the stratification, extending to monotony in fact, there 
seems to be wanting more definite expression or decided em- 
phasis of the continuity in the upward tendencies of those zigzag 
and serpentine lines of rolling rib and slanting ridge, which we 
know are almost universally the visible effects of the peculiar 
formation of all gigantic upheavals; though this last objec- 
tion may have very little to do one way or the other with the 
effect of space. Furthermore, the intended, proper subordi- 
nation of the Cordillera to the Andes is, in our view, rather 
opposed than assisted by covering it so wholly with shadow, — 
as, by the extreme breadth and largeness of its darkness, it is 
made the more conspicuous. And the high mountain, so 
crowded into the small angular space of the distance, and 
especially the “snow dome,” in the full blaze of the sun, to 
whose splendor the shadow of the lower mountain was to be 
the foil, seem dwarfed from the true proportions of the sub- 
lime. 

Leaving those high places for the hardly more inaccessible 
regions of the sky, we may look for other proofs of Mr. 
Church’s skill in the choice and rendering of the clouds, 
which, by their quantity and positions, must be of considerable 
consequence in the general impression, in respect to spacious- 
ness as well as of beauty in the color-harmonies. They are of 
two sorts only, cumulo-stratus, covering and in part conceal- 
ing the Cordillera summits, and the high cirrus, breaking with 
a few white flashes the too great quiet, perhaps, of the clear 
sky. One important object attained by their introduction is, 
that by the straight horizontal lines in the long swarthy rolls 
of the first, and the narrow white ripples of the second, a val- 
uable contrast is supplied to the many curved, irregular, and 
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slanting forms in the mountains and other large masses, and 
thereby a proper balance and steadiness are given to the whole 
scene. Another service was doubtless designed, especially 
from the lower clouds ; namely, by their perspective relations 
to aid the effect of height in the mountains, particularly the 
more distant. But to have gained the utmost advantage from 
them, as it strikes us, one or two thin waves of the cumuli 
ought to be seen crossing the lowest visible ridges and aiguilles 
which buttress the central mountain ; instead of the large wreaths 
which now fill the small passes of the lower sky on either flank 
of the “snow dome,” and which, being so nearly on a level, 
and so nearly identical in kind with those at the top of the pic- 
ture, indicate what should be impossible, — a not very unequal 
elevation in them all; and thus, so far as the indication is felt, 
tending to depress the mountain. 

It should not be deemed hypercritical to mention these tri- 
fles, or at‘ the best only minor points, because the impression 
of great space, with which they in some degree interfere, is 
one of the most indispensable to the perfection of the work in 
its representative character. If we were to approve entirely 
the selection of these varieties of cloud, and their positions in 
the composition, there would be small enough chance to criti- 
cise their treatment and effect; since nothing can be truer 
or finer than their.delicacy and transparency, nor more ex- 
citingly beautiful than the life and motion in them as they 
absorb, transmit, or reflect the playing sunshine. But great 
art must aim at truthful characterization in all the important 
particulars, no less than in the general whole. 

We believe it is the highest triumph of the landscape-painter 
to render truly, from Nature, any of her infinite effects of 
space and atmosphere, in scenes of considerable variety and 
large extent. To succeed in this, it is requisite to know the 
art of subtile and almost interminable graduation ; to gain the 
evasive secret of exquisite changefulness of color in tint and 
hue and tone; and to subdue and control the magical fire 
which everywhere pervades the cool fields of air, sending ge- 
nial influence down the chill hollows of the sky, warming to 
life the motionless folds of cloud, or, at evening, as it bursts 
forth from the west in scarlet conflagration, dashing the earth 
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with its vivid flames. Among the technical means to power, 
in the production of such effects, the principle of subtile 
graduation — a different principle from that of subordination, 
though not in all respects unlike it — is one that does not ap- 
pear to be manifested in any very high degree in the work 
under consideration. For example, in the treatment of the 
broad tracts of woods along the valleys, plateaus, and lower 
hill slopes, the deficiency in respect to this principle is appar- 
ent. Take a single clump of trees anywhere upon the shores 
of the basin, and compare it with another farther off, and see 
if they are not quite alike, save that the latter is smaller. The 
parts of the farthest clump, though diminished in size, are 
equally definite or distinct, — with perhaps a trifle more of 
delicacy, — whereas they ought to have appeared in more ob- 
scurity. “However, it must be confessed, in this instance, the 
effect of quantity, fairly lost by default in variety, is, in part 
at least, regained by the mere extension or breadth -of its op- 
posite uniformity. Besides, there is a quiet grandeur of unaf- 
fected naturalness in the whole valley, with the enclosed and 
contiguous woods, which it is rare indeed to find in equal 
perfection. The seeming motion in the illumined spaces, — 
the nearest and brightest fairly teeming with suppressed ani- 
mation, and their seeming changefulness in brilliancy, as the 
scattered sunbeams are strained, now here, now there, fast or 
slowly through the dense or thin-veiled openings in the clouds, 
serve well to lighten the sadness of so vast a “ contiguity of 
shade.” 

Having noticed those parts of the picture which more par- 
ticularly affect the qualities of space, let us next consider the 
river ; first descried in its large and placid curve around the 
small hamlet, but easily traced on its winding course back into 
the dim ravine or mountain-pass, whence it advances, after 
many a reckless plunge and disastrous fall, to meander through 
the long, level reaches of the soft-cushioned valleys, under the 
overhanging umbrage, out into the sunlight, then turning 
abruptly, and gliding more swiftly towards us and towards the 
rocky edge of the plain, where it “leaps in glory” from the 
height, — the late slowly, sliding stream transfigured before 


‘us in the gleaming white cloud of the cataract. Of the 
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river itself, especially above the cataract, not much need be 
said. It is a quiet river, well content in its allotted course ; 
and running, as it does, over wide flats upon the almost level 
beds of limestone, with only, at long intervals, a quick fall 
from the edge of one bed to another, its career is marked by 
periods of repose, when its waters loiter lazily or glide gently, 
and by brief moments of violent action, when the amber cur- 
rent, making a sudden plunge, changes to a shimmering cur- 
tain, — white or striped like jasper,—or upon hidden rocks 
shatters its crystal into the diamond-bright foam of the cata- 
ract. The magnificence of this feature in the picture is too 
palpable, by its combined graces of art and wealth of natural 
beauty, to require explanation. It reminds us of the mira- 
cle at the marriage of Cana. A river of water, by the will of 
some invisible power, turned in a moment to wine, — wine for 
the spirit, fit to be quaffed at the highest of earth’s festivals. 
The flashing splendor of its exuberant burst of life, and the 
prismatic iridescence of its foaming whiteness, is far more 
charming to the sight, than the purple wine of Cyprus or the 
golden sherbet of Damascus is delicious to the taste. 

Although the river and cataract may deserve our admira- 
tion without the offset of any important objection, — save, 
perhaps, the doubt that the water, after its great disturbance 
at the fall, subsides too suddenly in the basin below, —it is 
somewhat different with its rocky banks in and near the fore- 
ground. Neither in their color or texture, nor in the mark- 
ings of their fissures and lines of stratification, do they seem 
to express quite the right rock-character. The color has been 
considered already ; but the texture has the fault of showing a 


surface which is mechanically definite, yet exhibiting no de-_ 


cided qualities, seeming only a surface of nothing, whilst the 
markings of the breaks and cracks are much too distingt and 
alike. 

Perhaps it is not perfectly fair to criticise an artist’s selec- 
tion of the least important materials of his subject, so long as 
they are not unnatural or incongruous. But that certainly 
appears not to have been the best choice, which devoted the 
whole territory embraced in the view — at least all the fore 
and middle ground —to the monotonous dominion of this 
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‘‘ foxy-colored”’ limestone formation. Why not follow nature, 
and give more of the angular character of granite, or other 
primitive rock, to the upper ridges of the Cordillera, and, in 
lower places, some pilastered cliff of basalt or marble? For 
ourselves, we should like to have in the foreground represent- 
atives, in crag or boulder, of the plutonic crests and peaks of 
the central mountains, and of the ribs of the great snow-dome. 
It would be pleasant to see the paleness of the smooth-flowing 
river below the basin brightened by a few blocks of dark horn- 
blende or greenstone; and a dike of variegated gneiss, pro- 
truding from a ledge or bank in the foreground, would not 
be amiss: nor would it be a needless relief to find along the 
edges of the distant plateaus, and upon the dusky spurs of 
the hills, a snowy flake or glistening points of quartz, to break 
the almost sad sameness of color spread over forest, plain, and 
mountain. 

Although we have objected to the coloring of the cliffs in 
the river-banks, thinking it ought to be a little more varied, — 
redder here and grayer or browner there, — it may be that the 
present monotony is not without some advantage, as a contrast 
or foil to the color-effect of the climax-incident of the cataract. 
Perhaps, too, there may be another reason for the acceptance 
of these stones in their plainness of pale russet or ruddy 
brown. Or is it a mere fancy, that they have a secret office 
by their color, to assist in perfecting the quality and extending 
the influence of that dominating hue in the picture’s general 
tone, which is also the key-note of the strain whose frequently 
repeated echoes through the interwoven melodies give to the 
painting its light touch of pathos and its beguiling sense of 


grand romance ? 


Though we have already entered upon the foreground, after 
a hasty visit to the distant parts, it may be well to return for 
a moment to the great snow-mountain. This we have found 
to be incompetent to personate the largest of the Andes; but 
we have not yet considered its worthiness to stand for the next 
in size, and represent to us the true character of the really 
high Andes. Throwing out of consideration those injurious 
circumstances connected with the clouds and Cordillera before 
mentioned, and giving full heed to the favoring indications, 
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in the apparent proportions and perspective of the whole land- 
scape, together with the color and texture of the mountain 
itself, it certainly appears to be very lofty and magnificent. 
And yet, as we remember, involuntarily, certain drawings 
and paintings of the Alps, — especially two or three in which 
Mont Blanc occupies the very remote distance, — there seems 
to be too much of smoothness in the roundness of the dome, 
and not enough breadth and extension towards the base, for a 
very large mountain. 

From these peculiarities, and from the absence of any ap- 
parent connection with other high elevations on the flank 
or beyond, — notwithstanding the sharp white peak alluded to 
before, and which, being, as it is, beyond the clouds forming 
the background, must be a distinct mountain, — this towering 
form has an isolated or solitary appearance, that, to our ex- 
perience, is inimical to the idea of the most sublime propor- 
tions. 'To be sure, we see a few ruddy peaks and sharp crests 
clustering against it; but being mostly in the direction of the 
Cordillera, the mountain, as a whole, still seems too simple 
and evenly rounded. But it is true, also, that the light, fall- 
ing full, as it does, upon the whole front of the mountain, will 
naturally give the least distinctness and relief to whatever 
breaks and separate peaks there may actually be. Further- 
more, it is a fact that the glistening white of sunlighted snow 
is apt to produce optical deceptions as to remoteness ; and on 
this account, as well as on others, there is much difficulty in 
the way of a successful treatment of snow mountains in respect 
_ to the effect of distance. And finally, as we contemplate this 
really noble illusion of mountain, especially observing its many 
subtilties of form and color, the etherealities of its shadows, 
and the living radiance of sunshine upon its steep fields of 
snow, and as we note the tenderness of the gradual degrada- 
tion of that radiance towards the earth, and the subtile truth 
of its sudden though imperceptible change, as it ascends the 
dome, from the warm glow of life to the strange pallor of 
celestial cold and death, and feel the inspiration of these ef- 
fects, we are ready to yield to it its highest claim. But view- 
ing it only as a part of the whole, the greater whole, the 
objections just named again have influence, and we call it a 
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beautiful, a grand, and even a great mountain, though not one 
of the highest, nor yet characteristic of the principal Andes. 

And now, while our regard lingers upon the painting as a 
whole, let us turn an especial glance upon- the immediate 
foreground, to see what sort of general impression it gives in 
connection with the other parts. The impression seems to be 
one of greater richness and no less breadth in this part than 
in any other of equal area, and of more seeming naturalness 
also; although at first most of us are probably a little sur- 
prised to see so much which is apparently familiar in the char- 
acter of the objects composing it. But on remembering where 
the scene is laid, in what may be called the temperate zone of 
the tropics, and the absence therein of most of those examples 
of vegetation, so strange and romantic to us, which abound in 
the torrid zone, and which we involuntarily’ associate with 
every tropical scene, the surprise disappears, though, as we 
think, in most cases only to give place to some disappoint- 
ment. 

When, however, our attention is directed more exclusively 
to the marvellous accumulation of interesting, characteristic, 
and beautiful incident in it, the wonders of its arborescent 
and herbaceous wealth supply for the time ample compen- 
sation for any fancied losses. It is here that the painter 
has lavished his finest devices and most captivating effects. 
It is here that the guiding spirit in Mr. Chyrch’s art, mani- 
festing itself in a pervading law of natural truth, makes 
everywhere vital the sense of reality; and it is here, at the 
threshold of the picture, that criticism halts, at first, under 
the pleasant shocks of surprise, sharing for a while the com- 
mon admiration of the prodigality of beauty, to find afterward 
its largest occupation. 

The first thought, arising from a close inspection of the fore- 
ground, is of the extraordinary beauty in the objects which 
compose it; the next, of the microscopic elaboration of the 
almost inexhaustible variety in every square inch of its two 
thousand or more. And at last, when we discover on a 
single tree stem (the larger one on the right) a sufficient 
number of appropriate incidents to fill an ordinary picture, — 
and in all other parts find the matter copious and the ex- 
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pression clear, — we think the artist’s invention is as tireless 
as it is fruitful. But after a while, becoming more accustomed 
to elegant profusion, a good deal of that invention begins to 
show too great similarity to mere memory; and our thoughts 
take rather a practical turn, inclining to be busy about arith- 
metical computations, or in scientific verification of facts con- 
cerning botanical specimens; instead of attending to their 
appropriate duties as the esthetic servants of the imagina- 
tion, bearing its subtile messengers to all the sources of feeling 
and emotion, and demanding tribute to its inspiration. And 
as all that is excellent or beautiful or wonderful in this fore- 
ground has been sufficiently commended by others as apparent 
perfection, it must be our less grateful task, without over- 
looking the good, to point out some imperfections, not so ap- 
parent perhaps. This task will not be too easy; because, 
while the merits are such as appeal directly to the senses, 
and are palpable and plain to all, the defects or imperfec- 
tions — existing in the qualities of effects rather than in the 
effects themselves, and in fact in the very qualities which in 
most cases make their seeming perfection — are inwrapt in a 
comparative secrecy, from which it is scarcely possible to with- 
draw them in language clear of all liability to ambiguity or 
mystery of interpretation. 

First, then, in viewing the foreground in its relation to the 
whole subject, — for it is only or mainly in this view that the 
imperfections are suggested,— there is felt to be a want of 
emphasis upon that quality, dependent mainly upon force of 
color, which denotes its nearness. And, secondly, though rich 
enough in detail, there is a lack of a certain sort of general 
splendor, to excite our ideality, and of bold obscurity to 
stimulate imagination ; the one depending upon heightened 
and concentrated color, and the other resulting from vague- 
ness in form subordinated to an external purpose. These 
deficiencies are also felt, more or less, in all other parts of 
the work. And they are at the root of most of the short- 
comings in the principal aim of the artist. Furthermore, 
the manifestly unrivalled beauty and success of Mr. Church’s 
technics make it evident, that, whatever faults may be found 
in his pictures, they do not spring from weakness in the artist, 
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but solely from defects in his theory. “ Great art,’’ he seems 
to say, “ must individualize, and not merely characterize, — 
that is, every object must be shown as a completed individual, 
instead of only as a representative phase or character of it- 
self.” This would be true, perhaps, in topographic or mere 
historical landscape art, but not in true art. However, he is 
supposed to continue, ‘ Consequently, to secure perfect in- 
dividualism, it is, of course, necessary to delineate definitely, 
and to define completely.” 

A theory involving such principles, it will be readily seen, 
virtually denies the ideal, as it is generally understood at 
least, though Mr. Church might think to reconcile them by 
making the ideal, as many do, stand for merely the most per- 
fect actual. But, to our apprehension, the principle of the so- 
called ideal in art is inherently opposed to the actual, or the 
physically true. It has always, until very recently at any 
rate, been conceded, that all high art exists by a certain 
something, generally regarded as a secret principle, but al- 
ways recognized as its essential essence, under the name 
ideal. We accept the principle, — with the understanding that 
it represents the result of a process rather than an inherent or 
abstract quality. 

Having already referred to the untenable pretensions about 
the picture’s being a typical rendering of its subject, we may 
now suggest that it does not appear to be any better qualified 
to be considered as ideal. For these principles are wholly 
different, though sometimes confounded; as the latter may 
_ not only include the former, but is universal and essential, 
while the other is partial and unessential. Another differ- 
ence is, that while all are agreed as to the nature and pur- 
pose of the typical principle in art, not only the nature of the 
ideal is made the subject of continual discussion, but its very 
existence is now doubted. We do not deny that Mr. Church’s 
picture possesses and exhibits many instances of the ideal; we 
only say that, as a whole, it is not ideal. The effect of sun- 
shine in several parts of the painting is to us ideal in the 
highest sense; as, first, upon the old, shattered, and limbless 
trunk on the left, with its flower trophy brightly illumined by 
a sunbeam, as vital and more beautiful than a natural light, 
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—a living ray inspired by the spirit of the rainbow; then 
the same kind of light, not quite so bright, alighting upon 
the still vigorous and well-bowered tree-stems on the right, 
and growing dimmer yet, as, piercing the deep shadow of 
the forest covert, — a sylvan bower of wondrous beauty, — to 
touch the farthest trunks back in the cool darkness, each 
with a single bright flake from the bounteous sun; then the 
fainter, though broader and more refulgent beams, which break 
in such brilliant efflorescence upon the sparkling white foam 
of the cataract; and, lastly, the still fainter and yet broader 


illumination falling full upon the great Andean mount, and - 


bathing its white walls and dome till they glow in the warm- 
ing flood. Such absolute illusion of sunshine, under the law 
of beauty, we have nowhere seen, save in another work by the 
same hand, — the “ Niagara,” in which the “ bow” is given 
with a similar success. The general effect of the cataract by 
itself is likewise ideal; and so we may regard a few of the 
color-harmonies, and many of the combinations of appropriate or 
significant incidents upon the leading forms of its foreground. 

It is well to note these points, as illustrations of the correct- 
ness of our assumption, that the main objections to the work 
are the consequence of a wrong theory, instead of insufficient 
power. And also, that the ideality in them consists, princi- 
‘pally, in so intensifying a natural fact as to give it the char- 
acter of an impression. 

*Of course, some absolute definition or intelligible explanation 
of the ideal, — of its nature and office, — would be desirable at 
this point ; but to satisfy this desire would demand a separate 
essay. We must, therefore, be content with merely claiming 
it as something vital in art, leaving our own idea of its precise 
nature without any other explanation than may be hinted in 
the course of the criticism. 7 

Of the effects, however, which are characterized by its pres- 
ence, it may be well to make a general statement. A work 
that is ideal, then, will present the image of certain chosen 
facts of nature, — first, in such relations, and with that kind 
of intensification by borrowed qualities, as to give it a peculiar 
cast of meaning, naturally connected with and dependent on 
the artist’s sympathy with the subject; and, secondly, so that the 
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leading effect in it will be the true representation or reflex of 
the emotional impression in (and inspiring, perhaps) his con- 
ception of the original scene. This general characteristic 
implies and includes, of course, others, which will. appear 
more or less as we proceed to notice parts and traits of this 
painting not yet considered. 

Mr. Church has had much commendation bestowed upon 
the quiet naturalness of his work. Quiet is well and natural- 
ness is well, each in its proper place. But one of the first 
results of the true ideal to be looked for in a picture is an 


- emphatic and peculiar general effect, — emphatic by concen- 


tration, and peculiar by its meaning or character, as above 
implied. Does this picture show such an effect? In our 
judgment it does not. We go to see it with the expectation 
of beholding, if not ‘‘ The Heart of the Andes,” at any rate a 
characteristically grand scene among the Andes; and that 
expectation is met, surely not with what will, at the first 
sight, either surprise such expectation, or satisfy it. We have 
ample grounds for believing this to be the most common re- 
sult of the first view. And longer beholding will not essen- 
tially change the nature of the first impression, though it 
may enlarge and extend it by increasing admiration in the 
successive discovery of things not seen at first. So that the 
fault really does not entirely spring from any deficiency or 
inappropriateness in the subject-matter, but from some other 
causes, which will be found in the spirit and manner of the 
presentation or imitation of that matter. First, there is a lack 
of the right sort of mystery in the rendering of the parts and 
their relations, the consequence of too much definiteness in 
the delineation, — in its mode and effect we mean; and this 
is a fault, because it fails to give imagination its proper objects 
and play. Another glance at the foreground will show how 
the clearly and uniformly well-defined details in every part, 
not excepting the smallest leaves and twigs, or anything that 
is really visible, deny the claims of the imagination, and lay 
hold on the perceptive faculties. 

This definiteness is at war with another requisite, namely, 
the peculiar cast of meaning, which may be called the idea 
and ruling sentiment of the picture; because by its limita- 
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tions it prevents a right sense of fulness, and by the absence 
of vagueness it does not assist the expression of any particular 
bias of the strictly natural appearances in accordance with the 
adopted signification. Objects in themselves separately cannot 
have inherently, of course, any peculiar meaning or bias of 
expression. This they obtain through association’ of foreign 
qualities, and their mutual relation, — something impossible 
when the defining of the actual is perfectly traceable and 
complete. It also opposes, in effect, subordination ; another 
necessity wherever there is a leading idea. Complete, and 
therefore equal delineation of facts, is inconsistent with a 
proper emphasizing of the most significant qualities in them. 
In nature, the inherent expression of beauty is sufficient by its 
perfection ; but in art, what else might be imperfection is con- 
cealed by the accumulation and joining of other beauty of such 
significance as will satisfy the sympathetic conception of the 
original. For beauty in nature is related to the principle of 
love in man. And the artist’s conception of his subject is 
based upon love, instead of reason. 

Let us not be understood to assent entirely to the common 
idea of great naturalness in this painting. It is natural in 
a certain sense, but not in the right sense, as we think. 
It exhibits an unaffected and wholesome out-of-doorishness 
that is exceedingly pleasing, and is right enough in itself, 
regarded as an idea, but wrong in its relations as an effect. 
A comparison with standard art in general will show that, 
both in its kind and degree, this peculiar naturalness is a 
marked trait in this painting. But its singularity is nothing 
against it. Its wrongness arises by conflicting with other 
traits of more importance on the whole. It is opposed to the 
effect of designed intensity and mystery ; though with the lat- 
ter it is partially reconcilable in one respect, namely, that, by 
means of the completeness of imitation, there results a mimicry 
of some of nature’s own mysteries, the principal of these being 
such as tend to deceive our sight in the true tints, together 
with occasional confusion of the forms by the colors, and 
which may be more correctly designated, deceptions of the 
senses. To give an example. When viewing the foreground, 
at the right distance, the shadows which we see crossing the 
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bank to the left, and the bridle-path, where it starts into view, 
appear to the eye pure gray ; but closer inspection shows they 
are azure or purple. If the picture were before us, a variety 
of such instances could be found, with many analogous decep- 
tions in the forms produced by a like mechanical subtilty in 
the chiaro¢curo. In mystery of this sort, some of the Pre- 
Raphaelites also excel, as Mr. Millais in “ The Royalist Cap- 
tive,” and “The Huguenots,” or other works containing elab- 
orate details of vegetation, — and, furthermore, accompanied 
by such characters of force or intensity as hardly appear in 
Mr. Church’s work. 

Finally, as to the naturalness being opposed to intensity. 
It also excludes, by its accuracy (within certain limits), the 
kind of concentration (as well as the subordination) and va- 
riety required to enforce the impression of beauty, particularly 
in the coloring. We may explain that by variety in this con- 
nection is not meant merely a large number of different col- 
ors, but rather a certain and constant changefulness and grad- 
uation in each color or tint. And a glance will show this is 
not a trait in the coloring of this painting. 

Great force in color is very essential in the production of 
the ideal effect, as the color-harmonies are the most constant 
and powerful expressions of the element of beauty. Besides 
the way above mentioned, force of color is obtained by certain 
contrasts under the laws of chromatic harmony. Perhaps our 
meaning in these matters will be made more plain by some 
examples. Many artists of the present French school excel in 
giving force by variety ; and some pictures, by Lambinet and 
Troyon, will afford some very striking illustrations. Others 
of the same school are equally masters of the method by con- 
trast. The English Linnels, father and son, possess uncom- 
mon power in heightening and giving splendor to color by 
subtile accumulations of variety. Among Americans, Mr. Wild 


- secures an extraordinary intensity in his color by direct purity 


of tint and tone, and finely arranged contrasts. Mr. Babcock, 
in his incomplete, though alluringly suggestive pictures, shows 
the effect of variety in a most exciting beauty obtained by an 
apparently ultimate concentration of that variety in each hue, 
seemingly abstractly perfect. In this case, the result is closely 
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connected with the most marked indefiniteness of delineation. 
Mr. Gay manifests in a very high degree the faculty of giving, 
by subtile arrangement and graduation, power and beauty to 
some of the most neutral and lowest tones of landscape color. 
And Mr. Gerry expresses well the associated beauty of color 
with the mystery of landscape, through fulness of composition 
and graceful tenderness in the manner of his delineation. Not 
to multiply examples, we may merely mention two other illus- 
trious names, Gifford and Mignot; the first attaining marked 
force in the ruling sentiment of beauty by simplicity and ex 
treme delicacy and breadth in composition, and the second 
achieving the same end by adroit concentration of associated 
color richness. 

Now one thing is to be noted of all these examples, that 
while they agree with, and are a part of, the true ideal, and 
contribute to it, they do not produce that kind of illusion of 
out-of-door naturalness seen in the Heart of the Andes. And 
if this effect is only to be purchased at the cost of those other 
qualities, then we must, of course, decide against its unquali- 
fied merit and desirableness. 

Other reasons may be found for this decision. Deceptive 
resemblances of landscape nature are the signs, if not the 
proofs, of comparatively low art, as may be shown by analogies 
with natural effects, of which the commonest are the tamest ; 
while, on the other hand, those which we feel and acknowl- 
edge to be the most sublime or magnificent are at the same 
time the strangest and most surprising. 

In fine, the actual is the object of science and the stereo- 
scope; art seeks for that which may still be called the ideal, — 
notwithstanding the many ingenious or vehement protests of 
the present day,— and this because it is the only word as yet 

*coined that can stand for the change, mysterious and variable, 
universally wrought by art upon the material of its themes. 
Furthermore, this change is not always the same, but ever 
variable, to suit the constantly changing emotions whence they 
spring in the first instance, and to which they afterward 
return their power. For the correspondence between the pic- 
ture and the subject to remain unaffected and alike in all 
cases, would be to petrify human emotion, and transform the 
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artist into an animated-stereoscope. Fortunately, there is no 
fear of such a chance. 

Mr. Kensett, halting upon the west beach, observes the 
sun just sinking into the light spray of the misi-bank on the 
horizon over Newport Bay, and notes it, gilding, with its 
slightly bedimmed gold, the gray and purple cliffs arising in 
order on the right-hand shore, straining its shining beams 
through the green scoop of the larger waves before, edging the 
few curves of cloud with ruddy orange-fringes, and sprinkling 
the blue of the sky with its golden rain. He may also observe, 
perhaps, many beautiful or curious objects along the land, and 
see in the slowly rising surf a bewildering changefulness of 
color and form; nor fail to note the varying light and shadow 
of sails in the offing. But not from these does he derive the 
impression which afterward inspires his picture. Only the 
former — the sunlight and color—could make him feel the 
luxury and harmonious magnificence of a whole atmosphere 
ablaze with auriferous fire resting upon a tremulous ocean of 
liquid malachite and sapphire. So, in his conception, the 
artist overlooks or passes by those things which, being unes- 
sential, would likewise be opposed to the harmony he feels in 
the others; and as he works, the remembrance of some effects 
which were palpable enough to the feelings, though by the eye 


unseen, — as, e. g., a grateful sense of coolness in the “ sweet’ 


southwest,” a sense of life and universal movement in the 
water, and an apprehension of mystery in the ocean life, and 
of infinity beyond the darkening horizon, — the remembrance 
of such as these arise to enrich and intensify the beauty and 
significance of all the accepted parts in their due proportions ; 
—the coolness and the moisture deepening the green and 
purple of the sea, the life and movement concentrating and 
brightening the points and energizing the lines of expression, 
and the sense of space and mystery giving to the blue a purer 
and more elusive azure, while all combine towards the final 
effect, which, fills the beholder’s sense with a predesigned rap- 
ture. 

This illustration may partly exhibit, in a single instance, 
that. process by which the artistic perception works upon 
external objects to produce the ideal in art;—a process in 
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its applications various as its subjects or the minds that con- 
ceive them, but in its purpose immutable. This example will 
likewise show literal truth is not one of the conditions of the 
ideal. Its truth is only relative, not jocal. For instance, 
another artist, say Mr. Durand, witnessing the scene rendered 
by Mr. Kensett, might derive an impression different in one, 
or many ways ;— different in the development of vital beauty, 
and probably in the character ‘of the conceived cast of mean- 
ing; or different through the artist’s conception embracing 
a new set of facts, whence of course a new idea of relation- 
ship. No single conception could contain all the facts of 
this or any other subject. The second artist’s attention, in- 
stead of being drawn particularly to the glory of the yellow 
and crimson light, might perhaps be absorbed by the play 
of rich colors over the swells and hollows of the waves, and 
on the foam and weed-laced beach-sand, where the dik and 
stealthy rollers ever and anon splash with a crystal tide 
the gemmy chain of shingle ; and by the infinitely variegated 
coloring on the wrinkled faces of the adjacent cliffs; and by 
the subtile changefulness, in tint and hue, everywhere in the 
vaporous sky. These would be facts no less than the others ; 
and this necessarily different picture of the impression based 
upon them might yet be just as true to nature and art as 
the first. For it must be observed, that this kind of repre- 
sentation cannot be mechanically or strictly accurate, because 


a fact of nature at once comprehends both these orders, or . 


sets of artistic facts; consequently, literal truth to natural 
fact is not a condition of truth in art. 

On the contrary, as before shown, the ideal effect may and 
must leave out or reject something, more or less, of what ex- 
ists in the actual. And yet more, as artistic truth is con- 
sistent with incompleteness as to the actual ; so, on the other 


hand, it demands in compensation the addition of something 


not visibly present in the subject. Again, as no artistic 
conception of a scene will comprehend all its facts, it is 
not therefore to be inferred that we think there are any de- 
finable limits as to the number of truths or the quantity of 
matter allowable in a given subject. Mr. Church’s picture, 
it may be said, possesses an extraordinary fulness ;— not 
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by its sum of truths, or its number of details, but by the 
completeness of all which are contained in it. In this respect 
alone the picture is uncommonly full, and in many ways, on that 
account, exceedingly effective and pleasant. But this kind 
of completeness takes up too much room in a work, and, how- 
ever close the details may be packed and extended in minutia, 
it will be found to exclude very much which is essential to 
the development of the theme ‘in a true ideal effect. A de- 
signed incompleteness, on the other hand, may introduce, 
through the power of suggestion, truths without limits, and 
make them appear just so far definite and entire as the ex- 
pression of the dominant idea may require. This last is a 
part of the right method of imitation, and is strictly subjective 
in its action and results; while the definite aiming or the ob- 
jective delineation in the picture is incompatible with the high- 
est conditions of art. Its incompleteness is apparent in other 
characteristics. It is in itself perfectly explainable, and its 
effects are easily repeated ; whereas the subjective imitation, 
as a whole process, is inexplicable, and impossible to be exactly 
repeated. It is a mystery even to the artist employing it. In 
each instance of its action, it assumes a new aspect, almost 
& new nature; because it springs from a sort of esthetic in- 
spiration, — which may be defined as a subtile apprehension 
in the painter, when under the influence of the ruling senti- 
ment in his subject, of just the kind of imitation required 
by the organizing law of the leading idea. And this imita- 
tion, being always peculiar, and to some extent new, will 
never present decided uniformity of appearance, but will be 
marked by wilful variations and eccentricities. We certainly 
cannot say there is anything of this sort in the pictorial 
processes employed by Mr. Church. Everything is clean, 
orderly, and delicate ; all is uniformly complete and serene 
(perhaps with suppressed power). There is no exaggeration 
here or blurring there, no quick cross-stroke of lightning 
imagination, nor any of the more striking signs of the action 
of esthetic inspiration. 

These last traits, it will be seen, act directly towards the 
production of those effects of mystery, emphasis, and inten- 
sification, that, as described above, combine in a peculiar and 
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decided impression; which impression, consequently, must 
have a certain capacity to excite some surprise at first sight, 
—not the meaningless feeling of astonishment, or a startled 
sense of aimless wonder, but the emotion that calls imagina- 
tion to its welcome work of unfolding the rich secrets, first 
descried and unlocked by the right perceptions and natural 
sympathies. Now it may be truly said of the Heart of the 
‘Andes, that it does not surprise at first, — not in this way, 
at least, nor is there any strongly marked effect of beau- 
ty, singularity, or sublimity to answer, as previously inti- 
mated, to the expectations raised about it. In an earlier 
Andean picture by the same artist, there was not wanting 
the power to surprise in the first instance, and the matter to 
justify or explain afterwards without destroying it. This 
last painting is not wanting in many things, it is proper 
to say, as the beauty of the various parts comprising it, — 
their abstract beauty and brilliant illusions, — to excite fancy 
and imagination very strongly when they come to be suc- 
cessively comprehended, and to move the feelings to exceed- 
ing great delight, as we shall still further exemplify. The 
greatest fault here seems to be in the absence of the vague- 
ness, subordination, and the expression of mystery, by which 
a more peculiar and striking general effect, and more sugges- 
tiveness to magnify the quantity of art to the apparent limits 
of nature. A peculiarity of the painting now is, that it seems 
really to suggest less than it contains. This is not to be 
found in the works of any acknowledged master. A picture 
by Turner, for instance, will always, when viewed as a whole, 
suggest far more than the actual matter or facts in it sub- 
stantiate. We would not, of course, have a picture as vague 
as a sketch, in order to feed imagination, only such mystery 
as there is in the most generally accepted works of the artist 
just named. 

Leaving now the discussion of processes and principles, 
concerned mainly with the mere act of representation, we 
may continue the consideration of the matters and effects to 
be represented ;— first repeating the most important points 
previously touched upon. On one hand, the work shows a 


powerful illusion of naturalness in its parts; much beauty 
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in the selected details and incidents, especially in the fore- 
ground, with effective imitation of them; also, fine melodies 
of temperate and simple local coloring; and a surpassing 
perfection of the effect of vivid reality in the sunbeams or 
the spaces of brightest illumination. On the other hand, 
there is too much definiteness and completeness in the man- 
ner and the result of the delineation; the color is too weak 


and monotonous, more particularly upon the nearer portions’ 


of the composition ; the great Cordillera seems to be wanting 
in the right character and expression; also, we do not feel a 
sense of space adequate to the subject; and lastly, the ap- 
pearance of the “fine pencils of light,” in “ converging ” 
perspective, is a very clever failure indeed. Most of these 
defects deserve a tolerant consideration, on account of their 
intimate’ connection with some of the brightest merits, in 
which, indeed they seem to originate. As, for example, the 
insufficient spaciousness is the consequence of the accurate 
completion of separate objects; and the lack of mystery is 
owing to the same cause. But they are none the less de- 
fects on that account. The physical conditions of the scene 
demand a sense of largeness in form and space, far greater 
than is given. 

In regard to the weak and monotonous coloring, we have 
above confessed that the artist was right in making choice of 
a quiet scale, appropriate to a rather early moment in the 
evening; but he need not have made it more quiet than 
the assumed circumstances would enforce, as another com- 
parison will plainly show that he has done. We have often 
observed the change and subtile richness in the color of natu- 
ral scenes which appears about an hour before sunset, more 
especially over distant objects, as on remote mountains and 
valleys, where the changes first commence; when the grays 
alter to purples, and the pearly blues deepen to azures, and 
the dusky crimson and the orange-russet begin to appear ; 
and we see the contrasting principles of light and shade, of 
warmth and coldness, gradually, as the night approaches, sepa- 
rate from their close union by day, and gather to themselves 
each their legitimate elements; and as the sun goes down, 
the one settles and covers the valleys, hills, and the steep 
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mountain-sides with its royal gloom, the other, driven to 
the horizon, flows awhile in golden or “ orange rivers” 
between the island clouds, here and there edging them with 
scarlet ripples. But soon the righ, warm rivers run them- 
selves away, the fiery ripples are withdrawn, and sable-robed 
night rises over the world. 

If our examination of The Heart of the Andes were to 
end here, no proper result of appreciation of the coloring 
of this work, nor of a peculiar character wrought by it, in 
the picture’s predominant sentiment, would be reached. It 
is true, to repeat what has been before said, the color is so 
temperate as at first to excite surprise, by its tameness in- 
stead of its force. But this would be no fault, if the lead- 
ing idea required a subdued color effect, which the most 
essential conditions in the present case did not. Neverthe- 
less, there are positively good qualities about it, besides its 
healthy naturalness, and local aptitude to the general harmony. 
It has the richness of well-combined variety, and it possesses 
the very attractive, though delicate, beauty of a seemingly 
appropriate moral significance in connection with the theme. 
This last quality is sufficiently sensible to our feelings and 
imagination, though not very obvious to our more literal per- 
ceptions, and apparently depends upon a just perceptible in- 
clination to a peculiar purplish cast, to be seen in the coloring 
of the principal masses and in their combined effect. As a 
general color tendency, it does not appear to be at all a 
settled characteristic of Mr. Church’s paintings, although there 
is something like the same feeling perceptible in the “ Niag- 
ara,” as seen by gas-light. In the picture of the Andes, this 
sense of purple will be found the most perceptible, of course, 
in the shadowed and dark portions of the composition; but 
it is quite palpable in the illumined parts, while its peculiar 
character is more sensibly felt in the broad, middle tones. 
It pervades the scene, dimming the foreground splendor, 
paling the lustre of snow and cloud, and tinging even the 
seemingly vaporless air with a cast of serious serenity, or 
melancholy sweetness, giving to the whole a sentiment equally 
beautiful and appropriate in the image of a natural landscape 
surfeited with magnificence. Purple as a color, both rela- 
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tively and in a symbolic way, signifies the imperial; but in 
inanimate nature it is characteristically associated with decay 
and destruction, or the destructive forces. Therefore, in a 
region where the earthquake abides, holding a long reign 
of terror; where human blood runs “ ruddy and turbid; ” 
where crystal streams, flowing over golden sands, through 
luxuriant valleys, whose gorgeous arborial and herbaceous 
splendors tinge the light vapors and the very air with rain- 
bow richness, may suddenly give place to a fiery flood of 
liquid stone, poured from a newly aroused volcano, and change 
in a moment a fairy scene to a blackened waste ; and where 
serpent fangs find their human prey in the sweetest bowers 
of paradise ;— such a hue as this—a pale, ashy purple — 
seems to have a very marked significance. 

On this, however, we do not insist. We shall only consider 
the chromatography of the picture. Mainly, then, the pecu- 
liar cast of purple results from the prevalence of yellow-olive 
and neutral blue and gray-green in the middle tones of the 
picture, and which represent, in the medium scales, — in our 
conception of the general effect, — the opposed powers of color, 
life, and colorless death, where their antagonistic distinctive- 
ness is the least perceptible. In all the most important com- 
binations and effective points of color expression, the chro- 
matic arrangement seems to be based on this purple element, 
or combined in reference to it, as the archeus or key-note ; so 
that all the various melodies which fill the picture, of what- 
ever elements, and on whatever principles composed, will be 
found to accord with and melodize, in contrast or harmony, 
this dominant hue. The general system of the coloring 
might, we believe, be well illustrated by a comparison with 
the harmonic and melodic composition of an overture, char- 
acterized by simplicity and delicate richness. For the anal- 
ogy between color and music is, at least, no less true than 
fanciful. In this case it may be easily traced. The first 
impression of the general color effect is like the simulta- 
neous sounds of an orchestra, when giving some grand chord 
or phrase, and which, to make the analogy complete, should 
have a peculiar sensuousness in the tone, as of great richness 
concealed, great power suppressed, and great brilliancy sad- 
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dened. As to the particulars of the analogy, we may not 
here do more than hint them. For instance, the combination 
in the sky and snow mountain, where white contrasts with 
violet, would answer to a chord sounded by the oboes, horn, 
and flute; the golden olive associated with warm light in the 
cataract, and then contrasted with the purple russet of the 
cliff, might be represented by the bassoon, viola, and clarinet ; 
the right-hand foreground, with its crimson brown, varied 
greens, and rich grays, sprinkled with drops of white and 
scarlet, — splashed and variegated by violet and orange and 
yellow, while above it all reigns the queenly blue of the 
Indian flower, — altogether, would require, to produce an 
answering effect, half an orchestra, with the flute dominating 
for the waving cymes of the flower; the dark purple of the 
mountain behind, in its sober richness of subtilely varied hue, 
is like a loud swelling tone from a cluster of the trombone, 
bassoon, and double bass; and lastly, in the left-hand fore- 
ground are displayed both the most brilliant effects and the 
most weird combinations. The natural mingling of the dark- 
toned, yet for the most part vivid colors, in the sloping dell, 
of emerald and olive on the drenched grass, of lurid blues 
and purples in the waters dribbling toward the “ dank tarn” 
below, of cold green darkness broken only by small flashes 
or quivering streaks of livid light; all which, in its general 
contrast with the gemmy brightness of the high banks, along 
the level surfaces of which the white bridle-road flashes, zig- 
zag, in the sunshine, falls upon the sense like that discordant 
blast when Don Giovanni challenges the Commendatore, and 
serves as a most effective background to the finest point of 
color expression in the picture, — that point, namely, where a 
living beam of light strikes upon the wasting monument of 
withered magnificence, and glitters upon the flower-wreath 
with which the genius of the present decorates the venerable 
relic of the past. At this point, the artist has focused every 
effect that is brightest and most beautiful in all his work; 
and it is the true climax of his collective harmonies, to rep- 
resent which mere instruments alone are wholly inade- 
quate. Nothing but the finest voices, joined with, but rising 
above, the most exquisite orchestration, could create its an- 
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swering chord. And finally, if, in the powerful impression 
of its beauty, a thought of the cross, in close proximity, with 
figures praying beside it, chance to blend with the thrill of 
delight from its visible music, it may recall the passage in 
the Messiah, and touch you with the inspiration and pathos 
of the “I know that my Redeemer liveth !” 

It has probably been observed, that our examination so far 
has been mainly confined to such-objects and characters in the 
subject as may be considered relatively permanent and im- 
mobile. It must now, in order to be less incomplete, take a 
passing notice of such features and effects as are comparatively 
accidental and essentially nomadic ; and which, in one form or 
another of their ever-changing natures and aspects, are no less 
constant, as the transient tenants or the superficial accom- 
paniments of scenes like this, than the others are fundamental 
and permanent. If we were looking upon a real landscape 


answering to this painting, we should see many effects and- 


characteristics, which, like the flash of an eye, the shadowed 
brow, or the flushed cheek, marking expression in the face, 
would seem to be the signs of character and action, and 
the expression of meanings in its various features. Among 
these the chiaroscuro, also one of the original and constant 
elements, and sufficiently described above, is the most obvi- 
ous and effective agent of expression. Then come the phe- 
nomena of rain, mist, and haze, altering and obscuring the 
permanent forms, with here a shower veil, drawn across a 
mountain notch, or thrown over a distant hill, and there a 
glimmer of dusty air or sun-smitten haze hiding or confusing 
a river-bend or valley far away. Then we see smoke clouds, 
rising from camp of savage, or habitation of man ; and trailing 
scarfs of mists, winding among smaller peaks or caught upon 
sharp crags, or the same in little plumy clouds, waving over 
fallen torrent, or hidden stream; and small fleecy’ battings 
of fog, like clots of mountain rheum staining its own dark 
breast, or the frothy spume of threatening clotid above. 
And then there is the movement of cloudy wreaths. of vapor, 
as they are drawn by the sun from the deep gorges and 
driven, by the continual draughts or the always wandering 
mountain gusts, about the lifting spurs, from one ravine to 
another; and also the trembling flashes of light, reflected 
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from the ‘smoking cataracts’? upon the lofty brows and 
walls of neighboring ridge or precipice. These are some of 
the phenomenal features which are natural everywhere in ex- 
tensive scenes, and denote the moods and actions in the 
passing life of landscapes. But do we find them in “The 
Heart of the Andes”? Except those already accredited, we 
think not. The only kind of life apparent here is that of a 
dreamless sleep. Unbroken tranquillity reigns throughout 
the scene; no passage of passion or suggestive incoherence, 
nothing but calm beauty emphasized, perhaps, in one or two 
spots of concentrated light. The river is a mirror in its 
placidity ; and its sudden start into seeming fiery life, at the 
cataract, is too abrupt and brief for any effectual exception. 
And if it were, it would quickly vanish before the passive mo- 
notony of the broad montajia and the huge expressionless bulk 
of the cloud-capped Cordillera, in its motionless quiet, whereon 
no sharply serrated crest, no deep ravine, striped down its sides 
with livid scars, or bridged across by treacherous beams of 
vapor, marks the energy and violence of mountain nature ; 
but roll after roll of ridges along and over its lymphatic 
sides and even slopes betokens only the unity of monotony 
and the action of unconscious existence. 

The limits of a single article have proved inadequate for the 
full consideration we had designed, and we must stop, leaving 
some important features of the subject unnoticed; but not 
with words whose seemingly rough meaning would be equally 
injurious to the tenor of our appreciation of this picture and to 
the harmony of its expression. Rather let us freely confess 
that as the vision of the Heart of the Andes rises full on our 
memory, in all its symmetry of proportions, and perfect ad- 
justment of its diverse parts, —in all its well-ordered wealth 
and chastened beauty, and great accumulation of natural in- 
cident, — and we note again the simplicity of its splendor and 
the grace of its effects, and feel anew the gentle influence of 
its luxurious calm, and the saddened sweetness of its close- 
woven melodies of color, we acknowledge in all our thoughts 
the potency of the spell which a great artist alone can weave. 
And as the charm works, it almost makes us forget or change 
the faith within us; and, in the raised spirit of nature, see the 
heaven-born genius of art. 
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Art. VUI.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Tue appointment of Mr. Hill to the responsible post left vacant by 
the death of Horace Mann —a post for which his singular fitness had 
so general, so instant, and so spontaneous a recognition every where — 
gives a particular interest to his statements of that religious truth, which, 
in any right judgment, is the basis of all truth. 

The reader of his modest volume of Discourses * is struck, first of all, 
by the singleness of purpose which keeps every other quality subordi- 
nate to the main one, of being a plain, firm, pious utterance of Christian 
belief. Even the amplitude of knowledge and the delicacy of observa- 
tion which have won for Mr. Hill an honorable place in the ranks of pure 
natural science, appear but incidentally and by hints. A man of one 
tenth of his resources, of livelier fancy and less simplicity of aim, might 
easily have made a far greater display of the infinite wealth of illustra- 
tion religious truth finds in the universe of God. That “the Gospel is 
not to be superseded by Science,” — the title Mr. Hill has given to 
Sermon No. V. of this collection, — he seems to have taken to heart as 
a special precaution against admitting human knowledge as anything 
else than the handmaid of piety, in the very humblest ways. Only in 
the argument of the last discourse, that children should be taught by 
Nature, does he suffer himself to speak genially and fluently as he might 
of the instruction got directly from outward things. For ourselves, we 
should have desired something more of those rarer qualities of mind, and 
remoter lines of thought, which he had already illustrated in the little 
work on “ Geometry and Faith.” But as an example of strict subordi- 
nation of the lower to the higher, of the homage which a man of singu- 
lar ability and wealth of intellect in the sphere of science pays in all 
humility to that Divine Word whose sphere is the conscience and soul, 
we conceive that the moral value of this volume may be even higher 
than its speculative value would have been. 

We state what seems to us, on the whole, the intellectual aspect of 
the volume. It is, however, only in its abstinence from what might 
stimulate the imagination and gratify the taste for speculation that our 
remark applies. ‘The argument in these discourses is very evidently 
built upon a close, accurate, and thorough consideration of the funda- 
mental truths of science. Not only are they made subordinate in the 
sense of not usurping the front place and crowding religion out of sight, 
but also in the sense that they are made the foundation, hidden but strong, 
on which the fabric of Christian faith may rest. The right relation 
of fundamental scientific truth with fundamental religious “truth — es- 
pecially that which is most intimately connected with the conscience 
and affections — is very evidently a distinct and conscious aim of the 





-* Jesus the Interpreter of Nature, and other Sermons. By Tuomas Hitt. 
Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 
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preacher. It is in the easy and incidental mastery of the lines of 
thought in that direction, the point and felicity of single illustrations 
which only a man of science would see so distinctly or state so well, 
that we perceive the special bent and training of the author’s mind, — 
as in the example (p. 125) from the geometrical conception of a curved 
line, or that (p. 121) which compares the problem of evil with the un- 
solvable problems of mathematics. Indeed, a particular value of the 
book consists in its being statements of Christian truth, clearly and vig- 
orously apprehended by a mind to which the highest generalizations of 
science and its minutest observations are familiar, — whose special task 
it has been to interpret the cipher in which the Divine Word has been 
written throughout the visible universe. It is with all the force of con- 
viction of an intellect so trained and so devout that Mr. Hill says : — 


“IT cannot conceive science adopting any other view of the organization of 
matter than that of considering it dependent on God’s will for all its forces, 
and regarding the laws of those forces as his thoughts. Icannot conceive a sound 
philosophy as resting on any other basis than that of looking upon spirit as the 
primal reality ; and upon matter as merely a medium, created by the Eternal 
Spirit to manifest his own thoughts, and to enable us to manifest ours. Nor 
can I rest in a religion which separates God from his works, or makes him other 
than that One Being, of whom, through whom, and for whom are all things.” 
—p. 139. 


Yet even more distinctly than in these interpretations of Nature into 
conformity with religious truth does the volume bear its testimony to 
the practical and vital side of religion, — that which makes it a force 
in the will and an element in the affection. Even more marked than the 
accuracy, vigor, and force of thought is the simple devoutness of spirit, 
the perpetual reference to Scripture, and the apprehension of the deeper 
things of the spiritual life. It is eminently a volume of devout Christian 
Sermons. Its highest ambition is to restate, with all simpleness and 
fidelity, the familiar and everlasting truth of the Gospel as it comes 
home to the heart and life of men. It is wholly in keeping with the 
general tone of thought, that several of the discourses terminate with a 
sort of collect, or special prayer, in which the truth declared becomes 
the direct aspiration and petition of the soul; while all culminate in the 
tone and spirit, if not in the particular form, of devotion. 

We should be glad to copy two or three of the instances of affection- 
ate observation of natural things that have attracted our eye, — such, 
for example, as the illustration (p. 39) of “the marvellous light;” the 
study of beauty in particular objects (p. 197) ; the lesson from the fragile 
loveliness of the wind-flower (p. 234); and the multitude of things that 
touch the teachable heart of childhood. These are indications of abun- 
dant and rich material, which we only regret has been used so sparingly. 
And we trust that this volume is only one instalment of that special ser- 
vice to Christian truth which the writer’s unique accomplishments entitle 
us to expect from him. 


WE esteem it a felicity to have at hand another volume of discourses 
of the same tone and general class with those just noticed, and giving 
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testimony to the same order of Biblical truth. Mr. Brooks* has given 
in “twenty-five sermons, a few of the later fruits (or seeds) of a minis- 
try of nearly as many years.” ‘To the reader, a group of separate dis- 
courses thus gathered together comes with some natural disadvantage. 
The leisure, the atmosphere, the deliberateness, the interval, which they 
presuppose in their delivery, are all wanting; and it will be very rarely 
indeed that the lack of them is compensated by the method, proportion, 
and progression of them as a whole. The volume before us will greatly 
gain in proportion as the reader can restore those lost conditions. The 
sermons it contains are specifically sermons, addressed to the reverent 
and quiet mood of Sunday, and indicating thoughtfulness and refinement, 
not only in the writer’s mind, but also in those of his audience. The 
quietness and thoughtfulness of tone, which first strike the attention in 
them, are accompanied by a felicity and occasional energy of style which 
make them very favorable specimens of their class. For the very reason 
that they are real parish sermons, and are true throughout to the aim 
hinted in their title, they offer few salient points for criticism. Mr. 
Brooks believes in the power of truth, simply and sincerely spoken. He 
has been faithful tothe ordination charge he received from Channing, — 
that the chief end of his mission was to “help men to see.” (p. 23.) He 
has been more concerned to develop and enforce the truth of the Gos- 
pel as he already knew and received it, than to piece it out or supplant 
it by new forms of dogmatism or speculation. The volume is an exam- 
ple of consistent, faithful, earnest Unitarianism ;-— a defence, where ne- 
cessary, of “the simplicity of Christ’s teachings” against the pretensions 
of doctrinal theories or metaphysical speculations ; and an unfolding, in 
wise and practical ways, of the moral meaning and the spiritual beauty 
of those teachings. In no volume of its size and class do we remember 
more of candid, thoughtful, and intelligent exposition of the Christian 
Scriptures... And there is none to which we should refer with more con- 
fidence as an illustration of what is meant by Unitarianism as the system 
of truth derived in good faith from the ideas and language of the New 
Testament. With its uncommon beauty of type and paper, fitly cloth- 
ing the calm purity of its diction and the graceful vigor of its thought, 
it is a model of the record which one would wish to leave of a faithful, 
sincere, and devout ministry. 

As an indication of the thought and style, we extract the following 
paragraph :— 


“There is a recreant tendency in this age, growing partly out of men’s 
weariness with mere verbal quibbling and sectarian subtilty, to set up the mys- 
tical and sentimental elements of our nature above thought and judgment; to 
say, ‘Come, as we cannot be of the same mind, let us be of the same mouth, let 
us fall back upon the form of sound words (which I fear means, or would mean, 
rather the sound of formal words), let us rest in the sacred utterances of Scrip- 
ture, and in the holy emotions they awaken, and thus realize again the blessed 
unity of the household of faith.’ Plausible as this sounds, flattering as it is to 





* The Simplicity of Christ’s Teachings set forth in Sermons. By Cartes T. 
Brooks. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
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weak or weary minds, it is not faithful to the wants of our age, it is not just to 
the spirit of truth. The idea that, precisely in that department of life which 
is the most important, we are to abjure and stifle that faculty of reason which 
is the highest thing in man, and meant to rule the whole man, will not bear to 
be looked at, must be seen at least through a mist, to produce any other ef- 
fect than a repelling one on the minds of men. And the idea that any safer, 
surer, worthier union of Christian men is effected by merely consenting to con- 
fine our religious expression to certain sanctified forms and phrases, and hold- 
ing in with a bridle the mouth of every question that instinctively rises, as to 
what we mean by them, than by simply and manfully owning that we do differ 
in our thought, and that therefore no language can fix the final expression and 
embodiment of our ever-growing theology, shows a sad want of the liberty 
wherewith Paul told his Grcliess, many centuries ago, that Christ makes his 
followers free.” — pp. 87, 88. | 


THE sophistries by which the popular belief of plenary verbal in- 
spiration of the Scriptures must be defended, are most eloquently and 
ingeniously employed in Dr. Candlish’s new volume on “ Reason and 
Revelation.” * A fascinating rhetoric veils a logic which is equally 
shifting, inconsistent, and baseless. Admissions are made which nullify 
the argument, and the views of those who reject the theory of verbal 
inspiration are sometimes misstated and sometimes only half presented. 
The analogical illustrations, striking as they are, are yet deceptive, and 
rarely meet the objections which they pretend to refute. Will it be 
believed that so eminent a scholar as Dr. Candlish, who quotes in this 
very volume the original Greek of more than one classic author, and 
whose style indicates a broad and various culture, gravely argues to his 
readers, that where Paul says, “ All scripture is given by inspiration of 
God,” and where the Second Epistle of Peter says, “No scripture 
is of any private interpretation,” they evidently meant the canon of 
the New Testament not less than of the Old? No hint, moreover, 
is given that the authorship of the Petrine Epistle was ever dis- 
puted, or that the reading of the passage in Paul’s Epistle might be 
other than it is. The simple argument is, that Scripture is inspired, 
and the Apostles were inspired ; therefore all the words of the Apostles 
are Scripture. 

Some of Dr. Candlish’s opinions will strike even orthodox readers 
as extraordinary. His representation of the Holy Ghost “ revising ” 
the work of the four Evangelists, and purposely allowing the errors and 
inconsistencies to stay in the narratives, that they might the better pass 
the ordeal of human criticism, — of God preferring falsehood to truth, — 
is an audacity which no rationaltstic conjecture reaches. As discredit- 
able to the Evangelists and Prophets is Dr. Candlish’s notion, that they 
were made careless about their facts by a consciousness of inspiration, — 
that the greatness of their purpose made them indifferent as to the ac- 
curacy of their statements. “I can well believe,” says he (p. 76), “ that 
aman writing under the assurance of Divine guidance might be even 
less careful in matters of that sort than he would otherwise consider 





* Reason and Revelation. By Rosert S. Canpuisa, D.D., Edinburgh. Lon- 
don: T. Nelson and Sons. 1859. 12mo. pp. 186. 
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himself obliged to be ; and might take liberties in dealing with certain 
subjects, which, if left to himself, he would by no means have considered 
it warrantable to take.” And again, speaking of the use of the Old 
Testament in the New, which he admits to be wrong,.he says: “I am 
persuaded that the New Testament teachers felt themselves at liberty 
to deal with the Old Testament as freely as they did, solely because 
they were — and because they knew that they were — under the con- 
trol and superintendence of the Spirit of Truth, which would not suffer 
them to err.” That is, the writers were so sure that they could not go 
wrong, that they did not care whether they went wrong or not, while 
the Holy Ghost, to which they trusted so implicitly, deliberately mis- 
guided them. We have seen no more blasphemous suggestion in any 
of those writers whom Dr. Candlish condemns and pities. 

In discussing the geological objections to the Mosaic cosmogony, 
while Dr. Candlish manages to evade most of the points at issue, he 
makes some concessions which are unexpectedly gratifying from a 
divine of such orthodox principles. He admits that the Westminster 
Catechism, and the theologians who composed it, Were all wrong about 
the creation of the world, and that science has fairly refuted them. 
But he holds that they were not inspired to interpret what Moses 
meant, and that they did not understand the words of Genesis. He 
maintains that Moses “reserved” his real views, and that his language 
was made ambiguous, so that it might fit the discoveries of succeeding 
ages, and be susceptible of various interpretation. Moses does not op- 
pose, if he does not confirm, the discoveries of modern science. “The 
inspiring and superintending Spirit does not give him scientific informa- 
tion in advance of his age. But care is taken that, writing according 
to the scientific views of his age, he shall say nothing that is to be found 
ultimately incompatible or irreconcilable — in the judgment of any 
candid mind, duly considering the conditions of the problem — with 
what the advancing march of inquiry is to go on unfolding to the end 
of time.” This is a convenient view, but scarcely orthodox. 

In the third section of his book, on “ Conscience and the Bible,” Dr. 
Candlish signally shows his Jesuitical skill in confounding ideas by a 
play of fine words. The diction of this treatise is as splendid as its 
reasoning is specious and hollow. ‘The fancy of an elongated diamond, 
of which “Law” is at the upper point, “ Virtue” at the lower, and 
Conscience and the Bible at the right and left angles, only cheats the 
reader into a false distinction. The argument of Dr. Candlish, that the 
moral law of God is wholly different in kind from his physical and 
mental laws, that resting on positive literal precept, while this rests on 
mere inductions, and that obedience to the one is very different from 
obedience to the other, would be absurd, if it were not rather mischiev- 
ous. Indeed, while the pretension of this volume is to vindicate the 
Holy Spirit and the Divine word, its whole tone is derogatory to the 
honor of the Almighty, and anything but reverent. It is able and 
strong, but the subtlety is even more marked than the ability. Sucha 
book may hold to its theory those who are already prejudiced that way, 
but will certainly not win over intelligent unbelievers. The last sec- 
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tion of the volume contains an address to young men, and an exhorta- 
tion to inquire freely concerning all Scripture truth, only warning them 
most solemnly against the consequences of false conclusions, and the 
awful penalty of arriving at any opinion except that which the Holy 
Ghost has justified. 


Booxs about China have been frequent of late years. Williams, 
Fortune, and Cooke have opened to us the interior of that land, in 


trade, politics, and religion, and Father Huc has elaborately told its , 


Christian history. But in a small work of Mr. Edkins, which Rout- 
ledge has just issued in excellent style,* there is more new and interest- 
ing matter than we had supposed it possible now to collect. Every 
one of thé fifteen chapters is instructive. Mr. Edkins keeps himself 
modestly out of sight, but it is quite evident that he knows of what he 
is speaking, and that he is fit to treat a theme so difficult as the religious 
condition and prospects of China. His views on this subject differ in 
several important particulars from those of other writers. The Chinese, 
in his judgment, have three proper national religions, — the Confucian, 
the Buddhist, and the Taouist, each representing different tendencies of 
mind and feeling, each equally divine and worthy the people, and all 
together believed in by a large portion of the nation. The first of these 
is the moral religion, the second is the metaphysical or spiritual, and 
the third is the senswal religion. He traces the origin and progress of 
these different religions, and explains their systems of worship, their 
political relations, their influence upon literature and social life, their 
ideas of God, of duty, of sin and redemption, and of immortality and 
future judgment ; illustrates the Confucian tenet of the worship of an- 
cestors, the Buddhist notions of transmigration and of “ Nirwana,” and 
the Taouist deification of the stars; and altogether gives a much better 
view of the Chinese religious state than we have found in other writers. 
The ethical test which he says that the Chinese apply to all new religions 
seems to us very reasonable ; though we can hardly expect that such a 
test —the test of goodness — will induce the followers of Confucius in any 
considerable numbers to forsake the faith which comes so near to the 
words of Christ, for the faith which is brought there under the name of 
Christianity which is so far from Christ’s words. In the arguments 
which the Chinamen hold with the missionaries about the “ Deity of 
Christ,” and about “total depravity,” the victory seems to us to rest 
very decidedly with the Pagans. 

Very interesting details are also given about the Chinese Moham- 
medans, who number a million or more; about the little remnant of 
Jews, almost absorbed ; and about the Roman Catholics in China. 
While Mr. Edkins questions some of Huc’s statements, it is pleasant to 
find that he pays a hearty tribute to the labors and sacrifices of the 
Jesuits in China. His book is wholly free from bigotry. 


* The Religious Condition of the Chinese; with Observations on the Prospects 
of Christian Conversion amongst that People. By Rev. Joseru Epxuinxs, B.A.- 
London: Routledge. 1859. 16mo. pp. 296. 
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A rormer number of this journal * contained a notice of C. F. Koep- 
pen’s work on Buddhism. We have just received another volume by 
the same hand, which may be regarded as in some sort a continuation 
of the former, and to which accordingly, b y request of the publisher, an 
additional title, announcing a second volume of the work on Buddhism, 
has been prefixed. The present publication is an essay on Lamaism. 
The Lamaic religion, or rather the Lama Church of Tibet and Mongo- 
lia, is one distinct branch, and that the most flourishing, of the faith 
which calls itself the “Good Law,” which originated on the banks of the 
Ganges five hundred years before the Christian era, and whose origin 
is ascribed by its own traditions to Cakyamuni, son of Suddhodama, 
king of Kapilavastu. As Buddhism’ bore the relation of Protestantism 
to the religion of the Vedas, so, on the other hand, Lamaism is’ the Ca- 
tholicism or medizval phase of Buddhism. A thousand years had elapsed 
since its first institution in India, where the Good Law penetrated the 
rock-bound wildernesses of Tibet, where, corrupted by Civa worship, 
and blending with the native Shammaism, it founded the’ hierarchy of 
the Dalai and Grand Lamas, and developed a form of religion dis- 
tinguished from pure Buddhism by belief in spirits and magic, by the 
union of civil with sacerdotal rule, by a married clergy and hereditary 
priesthood. This is Lamaism. Herr Koeppen has sketched its linea- 
ments, and, so far as existing data would serve, has traced its fortunes 
with cautious hand, — confessing ignorance or uncertainty where the 
record faltered and the data failed,— and with that historic apprecia- 
tion, and due accentuation of what is most significant and world-related, 
so remarkable in his former volume. 


ESSAYS, ETC. 


Ir is a characteristic of tender and thoughtful minds, in common 
with uneducated minds, to be powerfully drawn to the realm of the 
marvellous, the weird border-land of spirit. Hundreds of books have 
been published filled with accounts of the mysterious phenomena that 
haunt that region, — magic, prophecy, possessions, ghosts, supernatural 
interferences of all kinds. A great many of these works we have our- 
selves read, and we believe Mr. Owen’s new volume{ to be the best of 
them all. He has brought to his task superior literary skill, accurate 
scientific knowledge, admirable clearness and felicity of method and 
arrangement, and extreme fairness of spirit. To a complete familiar- 
ity with the subject he adds great patience of elaboration, and shows 
excellent judgment in selecting the best narratives in the right propor- 
tions of number, bulk, and variety. The result— placed before us in 
so fair a form by the great house of Lippincott — is a work of intense 
and fascinating interest, —a work which must take rank in literature, 





* Christian Examiner, November, 1857, page 455. 

+ Die Lamaische Hierarchie und Kirche. Von Cart Friepricu Korerren. Ber- 
lin: Ferdinand Schneider. 1859. 

¢ Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World. With Narrative Illustrations. 
By Ropert Date Owen. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 528. 
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both for substance and form, far above the works of its class with which 
it may naturally be compared. 

The fariciful, half-mystic title of the book— Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World— is happily chosen. The name corre- 
sponds with the thing. To all of us, undeniably, there is another world. 
But how much it differs in our varying conceptions! To the Buddhist, 
longing for Nirwana, the other world is the absolute unit of immovable 
sameness ; to the idealist, it is the timeless and spaceless sphere of 
thought; to the sensational savage, it is the shadowy reproduction of 
the present scene thronged with noiseless, flitting shapes, fearful and 
lonely ; to the religious believer, it is the home of happy souls, immor- 
tally blessed in a parailise made of all his consummated ideals; to the 
scientist, it is the kingdom of pure forces which break into differentia 
as they rise from the undistinguished infinitude of primordial being. 

The world is full of marvels. Our minds teem with mysteries. Our 
experience is charged with presentiments and misgivings, as we move 
amidst secrets and warnings which our philosophy cannot explain. 
“To spirits transcendent of inferior spheres, nature is always ominous.” 
The common scepticism of hard natures as to these things rests more 
on pride and insensibility than it does on reason and insight. Mr. 
Owen’s book is calculated to win for the subject it handles with so 
much ability and skill the notice and the testing it deserves, but has 
not found. For as we go through his crowded chapters of startling 
phenomena and strange events, we are made to feel that our very lives 
run along the brinks of unseen realms, in close relationships with many 
a wonder felt but unfathomed. We are lifted out of gross materialism, 
brought into contact with pure forces, finer and swifter than light, 
touched with seeming recognition of ideal entities, and glimpses of per- 
vasive laws, which strike the clogs from our faith and give it wings, 
helping us to embrace the solemn and sublime verities of God and im- 
mortality. 

But admitting the occurrence of the phenomena described by Mr. 
Owen, we distrust the elucidation of them he suggests by the agency 
of disembodied spirits. As far as the empiric facts reach, this is an 
attempt to explain what is partly unknown by what is wholly supposi- 
titious, — what Kies a little way out of our knowledge by what lies still 
farther out of our knowledge. For ourselves, we incline to the view 
that these mysterious revelations proceed from the opening of our 
minds into the other world, the contact of our psychical faculty with 
supersensual truth, rather than from the opening of the other world 
into our minds, the irruption of spirits into our souls. We have two 
chief reasons for thus looking to science instead of faith for the correct 
rendering of this obscure theme. 

First, as we go back to the ages of barbarism, or travel now to sav- 
age tribes, we find a universal faith in the constant intervention of spir- 
its in all sorts of ways and matters. Whatever their small knowledge 
is incompetent to account for, they immediately refer to spirits. But 
with the advance of experience and thought, with the attainment of 
philosophical classification, this faith is limited within even narrower 
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lines, becomes fainter, until, among the most enlightened persons, as a 
general thing, it utterly dies out, or is only called in on the rarest occa- 
sions. This does not disprove, but it is a strong presumption against, 
the correctness of the first ‘instinctive inference of the agency of spir- 
its in all the phenomena otherwise inexplicable at present. ‘That inter- 
pretation has been expelled, step by step, from other groups and ranges 
of phenomena: .it will probably be expelled from these also in due 
time. 

Secondly, the obverse or counterpart of the foregoing statement. 
With the progress of philosophy and science there has been a regular 
increase of rational explanations of facts and events within these mys- 
terious portions of human experience. Many things once considered 
purely supernatural are now classified under intelligible laws. Many 
things not yet understbod at all are, notwithstanding, believed to be 
simple effects of natural causes. Somnambulism and animal magnet- 
ism are now no more supposed miraculous than gravitation is, or the 
generation of thoughts and volitions in the cineritious and vesicular 
substance that covers the convolutions of the brain. A huge multitude 
of once singular and perturbing experiences have already been satis- 
factorily disposed of under various categories ;—- reminiscences of for- 
gotten dreams; coincidences by the law of chances; ocular deceptions, 
illusions, hallucinations; duality of the mind, each hemisphere of the 
brain having, under certain conditions, a consciousness unsynchronous 
with that of the other; unconscious thinking, going through processes 
and projecting the results into consciousness without conscious will, 
those results thus appearing to be imparted from without. Even sec- 
ond-sight, perhaps the most portentous phenomenon of all, does not 
perforce imply the agency of an objective spirit, or a miracle. Pre- 
vision is a thing of degrees. We can foretell an eclipse by science, 
many other things by moral probability. Odr usual powers of reason 
and foresight may be heightened in various ways beyond any given 
limits, and with the most astounding results. All events exist in their 
causes, and by a sufficiently endowed intelligence any consequence, 
however remote, may be reached by the successive links of inference. 
All things exist in God, to whom there is no past nor future. May not 
distant events loom upon our mental vision in time, as distant objects 
sometimes loom upon our physical vision in space? Rational explana- 
tion has spread out, little by little, over one province after another of 
experienced mysteries: it will probably also reach at length over the 
province we are now considering. 

The philosophic thinking of each generation has to disperse the mass 
of superstition created by the preceding age, as each morning has to 
melt down the mighty cone of shadow projected by the previous night. 
And now, in parting from Mr. Owen’s attractive and valuable work, 
laden in every chapter with curious interest and fresh suggestion, we 
would add a single thought. Many persons pass over what is frequent 
and obvious with scarcely a glance, but are quite absorbed by what is 
rare and strange, mistakenly reversing the true relative significance 
and importance of the two. It is a common error, pernicious in its 
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influence, to neglect the normal for the exceptional, — to think the per- 
turbations and abnormalities of the soul go deeper than its regular 
laws, and are more likely to carry the secret of our destiny. But in 
truth it is intrinsically no more marvellous that a clairvoyant should 
see the contents of a room a hundred miles off, than it is that the eye 
should seize and report the landscape immediately before it. The ordi- 
nary operations of the soul imply all that its extraordinary ones do. 
The common knowledge mastered by the mind is as wonderful and as 
inexplicable as its most unparalleled feat. The difference between free 
intelligent spirit and an unintelligent object is infinite. Nothing can 
make that difference greater. The law of attraction was deduced from 
the uniform motions of the planets, not from their puzzling deviations. 
We must look more in the open sunlight of the soul and its workings, 
less in its obscure gloom, for the imperial truths that await our con- 
quest. 


Mr. Gray’s edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s Miscellaneous Works was 
first published about thirty years ago; but we are not aware that it has 
ever before been reprinted in this country.* It comprises, however, 
everything which most readers will care to possess; for in spite of its 
occasional beauties, the Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia is a produc- 
tion so tedious and prolix, that probably not more than ten or twelve 
persons now living have read the whole of it, and the translation of the 
Psalms of David, which passes under his name, was only executed in 
part by his hand. With these two exceptions, Mr. Gray’s edition con- 
tains all the writings commonly ascribed to Sidney, together with a 
small but incomplete collection of his letters. 

Mr. Gray’s prefatory Memoir is an interesting and well-written pro- 
duction, though it is marked by a tone of excessive and ill-considered 
eulogy, and some of its dates are certainly erroneous. It is not easy, 
indeed, to determine the exact order of some of the events in Sidney’s 
life, and in regard to them Mr. Gray’s chronology is hopelessly con- 
fused. In speaking of Sidney’s amour with Lady Rich, he shows a 
strong disposition to conceal some of the facts, and to give a false color- 
ing to others, and he frankly avows his inability to perceive the licen- 
tious character of some of Sidney’s poetical productions. Yet there 
are passages in Stella and Astrophel, and entire pieces in the Countess 
of Pembroke’s Arcadia, which show very clearly that Sidney was not 
a man of high moral principles. The admiration with which he was 
regarded by his contemporaries has tended to give many persons at the 
present day an exaggerated estimate of his virtues. In all the manly 
accomplishments of that age he was a proficient : his courage was un- 
doubted ; his intellectual abilities were of a high order; his knowledge 
of literature was extensive ; and he possessed a generous spirit. The 
memorable incident on the field of Zutphen was in perfect keeping with 


* The Miscellaneous Works of Str Puitre Sipney, Kr. With a Life of the 
_Author, and Illustrative Notes, 4" WILLIAM GRay, Esq., of Magdalen College 
and the Inner Temple. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham. 1860. 8yo. pp. 380. 
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his character. Yet he was not without faults, — the darkest of which 
was his connection with Lady Rich; and it is because Mr. Grdy, and 
some more recent writers, have attempted to gloss over these faults, that 
we have thought it necessary to allude to the less attractive side of his 
character. His Defence of Poesy, and his Letter to Queen Elizabeth, 
are his best literary productions, and are among the best specimens of 
the prose literature of his age. His poetry is quaint and affected, 
though it contains some striking and beautiful passages ; and several of 
his sonnets have been much admired. 


THe two volumes named below * comprise a selection from Mr. 
Kingsley’s papers in the North British Review and Fraser’s Magazine, 
together with his four lectures on Alexandria and her Schools, the 
metaphysical dialogue entitled “ Phaethon, or Loose Thoughts for 
Loose Thinkers,” and a few other essays. The papers may be dis- 
tributed into four classes, historical, critical, descriptive, and economical. 
Of the historical papers, that on Sir Walter Raleigh, we suppose, will 
be generally preferred, both on account of the special interest attaching 
to the subject, and on account of the enthusiasm with which Mr. Kings- 
ley writes. His acquaintance with the Elizabethan age is ample, and 
his admiration of the great queen and her advisers is hearty ; but he 
is inclined to exaggerate their real merits and services, and his praise 
must be taken with some qualification. His want of a judicial habit 
of mind, however, is even more apparent in a review of Froude’s 
History of England, in which he fully accepts the extravagant views of 
that ingenious partisan writer in regard to the character of Henry VIII. 
Another paper belonging to the same class, which is deserving of espe- 
cial notice, is an ably-argued essay under the title of “ Plays and Pu- 
ritans,” designed to show that the Puritans were fully justified in their 
opposition to plays and playwrights, and that the dramatic literature 
of the age of the first two Stuarts was as foul ax was that of the reign 
of Charles II. Among the purely critical papers, the most striking are 
those on Burns and his School, on the Poetry of Sacred and Legend- 
ary Art, and on Alexander Pope and Alexander Smith. The lectures 
on the physical and metaphysical Schools of Alexandria are partly 
historical and partly critical. They do not, however, enter very deeply 
into the subject, and scarcely satisfy the expectations excited by the 
success of Mr. Kingsley’s previous excursion into that attractive field. 
Under the designation of descriptive papers, we should include “ My 
Winter Garden,” which is little more than a picturesque and animated 
description of a fox-hunt; the pleasant account of fly-fishing, entitled, 
“ Chalk-Stream Studies;” “Thoughts in a Gravel-Pit ;” and, better 
than either of these, the series of sketches of scenery and character in 





* 1. Sir Walter Raleigh and his Time, with other Papers. By CHARLES 
Kine@stey, Author of “ Hypatia,” “Two Years Ago,” etc. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1858. 12mo. pp. 461. 

2. New Miscellanies. By Cuartes Kinesuer, Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 12mo. pp. 375. 
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North Devon. Himself a native of that county, Mr. Kingsley dwells 
with filial interest on its grand and impressive features, and these 
charming pictures will have to many readers an irresistible fascination. 
There are also in the second volume several papers and lectures of a 
grayer character, on sanitary reform and other important questions of 
the day, which show how wide have been Mr. Kingsley’s studies, and 
how alive he is to the present wants of his countrymen. They fall 
into the department of economics in the classification which we have 
adopted for the purpose of this notice. , 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


From Philadelphia, from Dr. Furness, comes to us a charming little 
volume.* ‘The best we have yet seen of a somewhat numerous kind. A 
volume of translations of German poetry, as praiseworthy and remarka- 
ble for the choice and variety of the pieces selected, as it is for the truth 
and adequacy of the translations. It seems to us that we have never 
before seen so much and such diversely excellent poetry brought together 
within the same limits. Twenty poets are represented in these hun- 
dred and fifty pages, — most of them from the foremost rank of German 
lyrists; and most of the specimens are what the title promises, — gems 
of German verse. To say nothing of the better known pieces of Goethe 
and Schiller, — the immortal Dioscuri of their nation’s literature, — the 
ballads of Uhland, the idyls of Chamisso, the songs of Heine, are redo- 
lent with the purest aroma of poesy. 

The translations are mostly by Dr. Furness, and are worthy of their 
originals so far as the essential untranslatableness of what is best and 
most idiomatic in lyric poetry, and especially in German lyric poetry, 
will permit a comparison between the type and the antetype. The Song 
of the Bell, the most considerable piece in the volume, was translated 
and published some ten years since, and noticed in this journal at the 
time. It is now reproduced with great improvements, and is one of the 
best, if not the very best, rendering into English of that wondrous poem. 
But excellent as it is, considering the immense difficulty of the work, it 
is far surpassed, in our judgment, by the author’s versions of The Min- 
strel’s Curse, of The Lost Church, and of Woman’s Love and Life. The 
last-named piece, by Chamisso, — a thing of exquisite pathos and beauty, 
presenting in nine parts the glory, the tragedy, and the moral of woman’s 
life, — we have never seen translated before. We have but two objec- 
tions to make to this admirable collection. One is, that some half-dozen 
more of well-known and approved translations are not embodied in it, and 
the other is, that some other version of Ritter Toggenburg has not been 
given in the place of the one from the Edinburgh Review, which strikes 
us as the poorest rendering we have ever seen of that beautiful ballad. 
In all other respects we again pronounce it the best collection known 
to us, within the same limits, of German poems rendered into English 
verse. As such, we cordially recommend it to the large and growing 
circle of students and admirers of German literature in this country. 





* Gems of German Verse. By Witt1Am H. Furness. Anew Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Philadelphia: Willis P. Hazard. 1860. 
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A FEW years ago a sharp-tongued critic talked of “the exhausted 
receiver of a Dickens.” But sucha story as the “Tale of Two Cities ”* 
makes it plain that our great household author has the natural abhor- 
rence of a vacuum. It shows the same familiar power which so surprised 
and delighted us in the appearance of his first books. None of his later 
works quite brings back the enjoyment, quick and fresh like a discov- 
erer’s over some new force or wealth, which “ Nicholas Nickleby ” gave 
at first, and still at every re-reading gives by pleasant old association, 
as also by the intrinsic worth which makes it, for literary excellence, 
the best of its author’s works. A friend who makes a point of read- 
ing it once a year often recalls to us, with a sort of gustatory fondness, 
as it wére the smack of a bon-vivant in letters, the form and the interest 
of its republication here, and how we waited for the numbers, each in 
bright yellow covers, — for then that color had not its present bad emi- 
nence as of the yellow flag which marks infected and dangerous places, 
— with a quaint procession of the personages in the story, Ralph, Smike, 
Kate, and the rest, winding along the borders around the name “ Boz” 
set conspicuously in the middle. That we understood to be the queer 
nom of the new manin literature who thus put forth an earnest of what 
he could do to serve rich and pure enjoyment to English and American 
homes. We all know with what wealth and purity of thought and sen- 
timent, and with what fine humor and keen wit, he has since fulfilled his 
promise and our prophecy, with a long line of stories, of unequal excel- 
lence of course, but always received and read with interest and pleas- 
ure. Sometimes, to be sure, the sentiment lapsed into sentimentalism, 
which, indeed, has from the first been Dickens’s danger and the spot 
upon his stories; and sometimes the pen moved heavily or the action 
advanced blunderingly and slovenly. 

But no matter. “The good Homer” was not the first or the last to nod 
in his story-telling. And no story-teller of our day has had so large and 
various an audience, or so well kept them in good humor. None has 
so found the secret of taking the attention of all sorts of people, and of 
winning golden opinions from them. Others may have secured a smaller 
and a more exigent and discriminating set of friends, but ‘none has 
pleased so many with a quiet, homelike, and innocent delight, which 
leaves one all the better for having felt it. 

This last story of his may stand with “ Barnaby Rudge” as his at- 
tempt toward the “Historical Novel,” of which some of the famous 
Waverley set rank as types. The two cities are London and Paris, and 
it is in the latter that the story mostly proceeds, in the time of the great 
French Revolution, and the little while just preceding the breaking out 
of its terrors. It is on these terrors that the interest of the tale largely 
depends, involving, as they do, the principal characters within their dan- 
gerous sweep. The pleasant, serene home-life in England of good Dr. 
Manette, cheery banker Lorry, émigré Evrémond and his gentle Lucie, 
and grim-lovable Miss Pross, is the contrast to the horrors into which 





_ * A Tale of Two Cities. By Cartes Dickens. Philadelphia: Peterson 
Brothers. 1860. 
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the streets and prisons of Paris entrap them. It is the foil of peace 
and quiet against which presents itself the more terribly the hunger of 
the quarter St. Antoine turned to blood-thirst; the gloom of the dun- 
geons and the silent misery of the victims of lettres de cachet in the 
Bastile, succeeded by massacres of the Republic’s prisoners in La 
Force and the Conciergerie; and all the hideous seeming phantasm- 
play of tribunals, tumbrils and guillotine, éspials, plots and counter- 
plots, Carmagnole dancing and (a ira singing, swift destructions and 
sudden salvations,— which was indeed no play, but only too real, and 
in its grim reality flouts both history and fiction in their attempts to pic- 
ture it forth in its own horrific features and colors. 

It is no small praise of the book, that again and again it reminds the 
reader of that wonderful dramatic show of the Revolution, by which 
Carlyle, a few years ago, asserted his place among the great histori- 
ans; an assertion, be it said in passing, followed up now and made 
good by the appearance of his “ Frederick the Great,” — a notable book, 
worthily called a history, which would make more noise, indeed, in the 
world, if it were of less value. It is no small praise of this novel, as 
being, in the indirect way of fiction, of some historical value, that thus 
it dramatically sets forth so strange and horrible a period with such 
vigorous portrayal, that, mere sketch though it be, we close the book 
with the feeling that it has, better than many staid narratives, brought 
us close to the strangeness and horror, and put us in relation with the 
mingling at that time, such as civilization never saw, of the grotesque 
and the sublime, of pitying ruth and merciless cruelty, of sense of 
justice and thirst. of blood, and with all that forced union of opposites 
which marked the wrathful rising of the long-suppressed manhood of 
the people in ghastly companionship with that awful lust and energy of 
evil, which, when it shows itself in man, frightens the world with that 
something, at once lower than brutish for pitilessness and higher for 
power, which we call devilish. 

The story is full of good things. That easily appreciated and much- 
liked quality is prominent in it, of a sustained and increasing excitement 
evenly kept up till it drops.at the right place, on the last page. Es- 
pecially to be noticed is the skill with which great social wrongs and 
their great revenges are incarnated in certain personages. Thus the 
Marquis stands for that godless tyranny and inhuman oppression of 
the people even below the beasts that perish, which brought down at 
last the syre retribution; and Dr. Manette for the helplessness of any 
who, under the old system of the nobles, chanced to cross their irre- 
sponsible wills. Madame De Sarge is the emblem of the irresponsible- 
ness and mercilessness of the Revolution in its turn, when the long- 
stifled rage and long-borne suffering of the people turned upon their 
enemies ; while her husband, with his Jaqueses of town and country, 
the Vengeance, and the wood-sawyer, represent the easily moulded 
material which long years of injustice had been storing up, for the 
fierce spirit of retaliation to direct when it should arise and work. 
Then, on the brighter side of the picture, let Sidney Carton be the 
symbol of that pure flame, kindled of the Infinite Love, which spreads 
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its warmth and light often out of unlikeliest surroundings, and which 
we ought not to despair of finding, albeit the place show little promise 
of it, or bé tired of seeking. | 

These typical characters are most skilfully moved through a narrative 
of exciting incidents and events, all admirably set forth, with progressive 
excitement of interest;——- wherein is given an impression and faithful 
picture of that double time of wrong‘and retribution, in whose first years 
the father Mirabeau saw, in the people’s faces, a look “as if the oppres- 
sion of the great were like the hail and the thunder, a thing irremediable, 
the ordinance of Nature,” but in whose last years the son Mirabeau saw 
that pain-stricken look change to a pain and terror striking, and the 
storm turned, now by veritable ordinance of nature and God’s will, to 
beat upon the oppressors, and not now with “ hail-stones,” but with 
“coals of fire.” 

Therefore the story, exciting as it is, may serve as much instruction 
as amusement and interest. ‘There are few of Dickens’s stories which 
do not somehow lesson one in philanthropy, and show the solidarité 
of society. And in this “Tale of Two Cities,” if not by the writer’s 
intent, yet by the issue to those who think while they read, one finds 
the fable narrated of himself and pointing its moral to his time. For 
always individual carelessness of social duty, or the worse wilful wrong 
against social right, is the sowing for a bad harvest, of trouble if not of 
terror. It is true for American politics and society as for French, what 
may be quoted here as summing up the underlying serious admonition 
of the story: “There is not in France, with its rich variety of soil . 
and climate, a blade, a leaf, a root, a sprig, a peppercorn, which will 
grow to maturity under conditions more certain than those which have 
produced this horror. Crush humanity out of shape once more, under 
similar hammers, and it will twist itself into the same tortured forms. 
Sow the same seed of rapacious license and oppression over again, and 
it will surely yield the same fruit according to its kind.” 


Tue three stories in the new volume which bears the name of 
Grace Kennedy* are all marked by the most narrow dogmatism, the 
most weak and inconclusive reasoning, and the most amazing misstate- 
ment of the position of those who differ from the author. The title of 
the first story is dishonest. Instead of being a “ Roman Catholic 
Story,” it is an Anti-Roman-Catholic Story, holding up the Roman 
Church to the contempt of readers for its falsehood, its superstition, its 
perversion of Scripture, and its Jesuitical stratagems. The position of 
that Church is entirely misrepresented, and the process by which its 
members are converted to Calvinism seems to us a process by which 
no intelligent Catholic could ever be moved. The type of faith which 
Grace Kennedy offers as Scriptural, and the saving substitute for the 
various forms of error, seems to us incomparably inferior to any of those 








* Father Clement. A Roman Catholic Story. — Profession is not Principle. — 
Decision, or Religion must be All, or is Nothing. By Gracze Kennepy. Boston: 
John P. Jewett & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 464. 
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forms. It is simply that contrivance of artificial religion, “experience,” 
which compels a man to imaginary misery, to be followed by a more 
illusory rapture, which impresses him with “convictions of sin,” the 
more poignant that he cannot connect these with any remembered acts 
or feelings. 

The second and third stories are cast in a dramatic form, though 
their contents are essentially didactic and polemic, and they are scarcely 
anything more than tiresome theological discussions. We hardly think 
it worth while to condemn emphatically stories which are too tedious 
to be read. The Calvinistic piety must be of a sublimated type, to en- 
dure such prolonged debates about the best method of converting sin- 
ners and saving the soul. From Mrs. Sherwood’s pious tales it was 
possible for a reader to eliminate the theology, and to skip the discus- 
sions. But from Grace Kennedy’s more pretentious stories it is impos- 
sible to make such an elimination. The story is only a mild infusion, 
not enough to color the mixture or to flavor the dose. Grace Kennedy 
is nothing if not pious, if not orthodox. Her characters must talk re- 
ligion, think religion, dream religion, have it for meat and drink and 
exercise, ventilate it in walking, riding, or wherever they may happen 
to be; religion is not only the one thing needful, but it is the one thing 
perpetually present in its dogmatic form. The chief object of life with 
her is to meditate, discuss, and prove the orthodox scheme of salvation. 
It is edifying to contrast such stories as these with the stories of Mrs. 
Stowe, and such theology as this with the theology of Catherine 
Beecher, and to be assured that its republication will not,stop the pro- 
gress of free thought. 


THE Curate and the Rector * is not a powerful novel, but is never- 
theless very entertaining, with some good satire, and a great deal of 
pleasant talk. It shows up the absurdities of the High-Church party, 
and descants upon the worldliness, vanity, and pride of the aristocratic 
clergy, as typified by the family of Dr. Plufty, the Rector. The Cu- 
rate, on the contrary, and his interesting family, are made to show the 
true type of genuine piety and self-sacrificing devotion. Though 
the plot is not unskilfully woven and brought to its dénowement, yet 
the main interest of the book is found in its humorous descriptions of 
men and manners, and the glimpse it affords of life within the parson- 
ages of England. Of course these descriptions must be taken with 
large allowance. We are not quite ready to accept Dr. Plufty as an 
average specimen of a respectable Church clergyman, and we doubt if 
such simple-hearted saints as the Rev. Mr. Slender are very numerous 
in the small curacies. The noble characters of the story, too, do rather 
strange things, but, in the end, the wrongs are all made right; the Cu- 
rate and the Rector change places ; virtue is rewarded, and pride has a 
fall; Margaret Slender becomes the wife of a rich nobleman, while 
Miss Plufty accepts the hand of a vulgar “ Muggins”; and one feels 
at the close that there may be too much of a good thing. 


* The Curate and the Rector. A Domestic Story. By Evizaseta Srrort. 
London: Routledge. 1859. 12mo. pp. 480. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pror. Ricnarpson’s “ Plea for the Restoration of the True System 
of Latin Pronunciation ”* is on the whole well argued. He has illus- 
trated very thoroughly the incongruities and absurdities of the pronun- 
ciation at present in vogue, calling attention also to the variations and 
inconsistencies which prevail in different schools and different parts 
of the country. The threefol@ question then arises, What is the true 
pronunciation? would it be possible to restore it? would it be well to 
restore it? As to the practicability of the change, he informs us that he 
has hifhself now for seven years successfully employed in his classes 
what he conceives to be the true system. One such experiment is 
enough; we will merely add, that it needs only the authority of any 
one college to direct the usage of the schools that fit for that col- 
lege, and that whatever system Harvard and Yale should adopt would 
be followed at once throughout New England at least. This is proved 
by the almost universal change in the pronunciation of Greek’ made of 
late in the schools that fit for Harvard. The question of the true 
method of pronunciation is answered at considerable length, and gener- 
ally satisfactorily. We will briefly state his system, with his arguments 
where it is necessary. The long vowels are of course those found in 
the English words ah, fane, flee, tone, and moon. For the short vowels 
he gives in illustration the words dh, fate, fleet, note, and boot, on the 
principle that “these vowels, while differing in quantity, do not differ 
radically in quality.” The slight difference in the vowel-sounds of 
these English’ words arises entirely from the necessary protraction of 
sound on the letter », or in the long final vowel; also in any soft or 
middle mute, as in the words fade, mood, lobe, as contrasted with the 
sharp consonant-sounds in fate, moot, and elope. This is all clear and 
consistent. It is, however, so far as shown, pure assumption on his 
part that the pronunciation of the ancient languages had the uniformity 
and simplicity which he claims. The finalogy of modern languages 
certainly does not bear it out, although it must be owned that in other 
respects the ancient languages have these qualities in a much higher 
degree than the modern. We see no reason, therefore, for rejecting the 
common practice of making a slight difference in quality, as well as 
quantity, between the long and short vowels, as in Italian and German ; 
e. g. as the long and short vowels in the German words Staat and Stadt, 
Dehn and den, Miethe and mit, the English rode and the Yankee pro- 
nunciation of road, food, and wood. In his pronunciation of Y (the 
Greek v) as equivalent to the French uw, we are disposed to agree with 
him ; also in the diphthongs; i.e. @ as the English aye; aw like ow in 
now ; @ like ot in Stoic. Hi and eu went for the most part out of use; 
their sounds he thinks to have been an actual compound of the two 
vowel-sounds. Ou was supplanted by wu, to which it was equivalent ; 
ui, in the few cases where it is found, had the sound of we. 





* Roman Orthoépy: a Plea for the Restoration of the True System of Latin 
Pronunciation. B ; ied F. Ricwarpson, Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature in the University of Rochester. New York: Sheldon and Company. 
1859. 16mo. pp. 114. 
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Only a few of the consonants present any difficulty. Cand G he makes 
uniformly hard; J, equivalent to our Y; QV,to A; S always sharp, 
and 7’ always hard. The semivowel V is no doubt equivalent to our 
W, as he assumes ; but it is not strictly correct to say, that the Greeks 
uniformly represented it by ov; it is sometimes represented by 8, e. g. 
‘Peay S:ABiav, in Strabo, V. 229, and this fact has been adduced to prove 
that 8 was aspirated, as in Modern Greek, like our v. Still this fact 
does not weigh in face of the numberless instances of the other usage. 
With regard to Q, we think he is mistaken. The passage from Pris- 
cian, I. 4, which he cites as conclusive, seems to us to prove just the 
contrary. Priscian’s language is that Q is employed for no other pur- 
pose “nisi ut ostendat sequens wu ante alteram vocalem in eadem syl- 
laba positam perdere vim litter in metro.” It will be observed, that, 
according to Priscian, the force of the wu is lost in the metre ; to show 
that it is not lost in the sound, as Prof. Richardson infers, he goes on to 
compare it with G, where the force of wu is also lost in the metre, — 
“ Dicimus enim anguts sicuti quis, et angur sicuti cur.” His other ar- 
guments certainly cannot weigh against the uniform rendering of 
Quintus and Quintius in the Greek writers by Kowros, Koivros, Kiwros, 
Koivrios, and Kvivrios; we have met with many analogous cases, as 
Kupira for Quirites in Dio Cassius. We have also seen qvra for cura 
on an inscription on the Appian Way, of the second century B.C. It 
seems to us, also, that the statement in Quintilian, I. 7. 27, that quot 
was formerly written for cui, “tantum ut ab illo qui distingueretur,” 
would be naturally understood to mean that, its sound being identical 
with that of gui, it was spelt differently to distinguish it in writing. 
With regard to C, however, we must own ourselves converted by the 
explicit statements of Quintilian and Priscian which he quotes, as 
well as by his illustrations, —the reduplication of cano and cado, the 
euphonic change in accipio, the syncopation doctum, the imperatives 

fae and dic, &. We should, however, like to have one or two facts 
explained which have always seemed to us to render it probable that 
before e and? the sound of ¢ was softened, either into ch, as in Italian, 
ts, as in German, or s, as in French. First is the remarkable fact that 
all languages derived from Latin do thus soften the sound, —a fact 
which should weigh as much on this side as it would on the other, if 
the Greek «x were uniformly pronounced hard in Modern Greek. But 
we have heard that the modern name of Citium in Cyprus is Tsittt, 
and will relate an anecdote within our own experience to illustrate this 
point. Any person who has passed along the road between Eleusis and 
Megara will remember the peculiar mountain with a double peak 
which overhangs the road, called by the ancients Keépara, the horns. 
Wishing to ascertain whether this name was still in use, we asked our 
driver, when in sight of this peak, its name. Képara was his answer, 
sounding the K as the English ch. (We should add, however, that the 
driver was an Albanian.) From these facts we might perhaps assume 
that x was soft before e and 7, as well as the Latine. The common 
interchange of ¢c and ¢ in such words as Marcius, nuncius, &c., might 
go to show that ¢ was not always hard, but was softened before certain 
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sounds exactly as in these words, for instance, in modern pronunciation. 
Again, as he has brought up a pun-of Cicero to prove the identity of 
sound of quogue and coque, we can adduce one from Plautus on this 
head (Amph. 383). When Mercury, in the guise of Sosias, had beaten 
the real Sosias to the point of denying his own identity, the dialogue 
continues : — 


“ Mer. Amphitruonis te esse aiebas Sosian. 
Sos. Peccaveram: nam illut ‘Amphitruonis socium’ me esse volui dicere.” 


If ancient puns were as forced as modern, however, it would not be 
safe to argue much from them. ‘ 

Having fully discussed the true pronunciation of Latin, our author 
proceeds to advance arguments for adopting it in practice. He adduces 
nine.good reasons, only one of which, the most striking, we will state ; 
i. e. that it “is the only system on which Latin poetry can be correctly 
read.” “To read Latin, and especially Latin poetry, correctly, we must 
give each syllable of each word its just measure of sound.” It is well 
known how strict the modern Italian is in quantity, how a vowel-sound 
is protracted before two consonants, thus becoming really long, an effect 
which cannot possibly be given in the current pronunciation of Latin, 
because English vowels have no quantity. No doubt it was the same 
in Latin, a long syllable being really equal to two short ones. Here 
he claims, and illustrates by many ingenious examples, that practically 
all long vowels in Latin were formed by composition or contraction 
from the short ones. And on this rests the whole beauty of Latin 
verse. Let any person scan a line of poetry in this way, and he will 
see that scanning, instead of being an uncouth and senseless breaking 
up of the verse into feet, is its true reading, and that its flowing and 
harmonious rhythm can only thus make itself manifest. Certainly such 
a change as this would eminently aid in enabling to appreciate the pe- 
culiarities and beauties of Latin poetry,—a gain to our scholarship 
which can hardly be too highly rated, if it is the spirit and real life of 
antiquity, not its dry shell, that we need. After all, the practical solu- 
tion of this difficult problem must be left to our universities, and no 
change is practicable or desirable unless inaugurated by these. 


A GOODLY octavo of six hundred and seventy-two pages gives us a 
minute “ History of Dorchester,” from its settlement down to the 
present time, with notices of about eleven hundred families, prepared 
by a Committee of the Dorchester Antiquarian Society.* Artless as 
the narrative is, composed under the disadvantage of different editors, 
irregular times of publication, and the loss of a few leaves from the 
commencement of the ‘Town Record, it is yet a contribution of great 
value to the early history of New England. In the Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Rev. Dr. Harris published the first 
history of the community to which he ministered so long and so well ; 
but, not satisfied with this imperfect account of “the pioneer plantation 








* History of the Town of Dorchester. Boston: Ebenezer Clapp, Jr. 1859. 
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of the Bay,” the latter years of his life were devoted to gathering 
materials for an ampler narrative, which illness and death prevented 
him from giving to the world. The “ Dorchester Antiquarian and 
Historical Society,” instituted for the purpose of collecting and pre- 
serving all the interesting remains of village life through more than 
two centuries, here make their fourth report to the public, having 
previously published Clap’s Memoirs, Blake’s Annals, and Richard 
Mather’s Journal. 

They have done their work wisely and well. Many incidents that 
must have faded from memory erelong, many experiences that are ex- 
ceedingly instructive, many of the most important steps of social devel- 
opment, they have recorded for the gratification and instruction of their 
children and children’s children ; and the subject was worth all their 
zeal, patience, and energy. The Dorchester Town Record takes pre- 
-eedence of any other in the State. Free schools were first publicly 
supported by direct tax in this community. The town organization 
under twelve selectmen began this method of simple government. No 
town was more extensive, as its original length was thirty-five miles. 
For many years it was the banner town of the Bay State, paying the 
largest tax, claiming the pre-eminence on training-days, promising itself 
to be the seaport of New England, and particularly distinguished for 
zeal in defence of its liberties. Before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, when there were only fifteen hundred inhabitants in Dor- 
chester, it was voted in town meeting, that, “if the Continental Congress 
think it best to declare an independency with Great Britain, we will 
support them with our lives and fortunes.” Recruits were supplied 
freely during thé whole Revolutionary war. In 1777, one third of the 
townsfolk above sixteen were in the army. In 1780, Dorchester voted 
£40,000 to hire soldiers ; and at the close of the same year, as much 
more to buy beef for the army. Part of the town lands were sold to 
raise money for the good cause, and collections made for the same pur- 
pose from house to house. 

The church history in this volume is exceedingly rich, quaint, and 
instructive. The well-kept and very ancient burial-ground adds no 
little amusement, by the oddity of its rhythmical inscriptions. Would 
that the sale of this really valuable contribution to a portion of history, 
of which we do well to be proud, might furnish funds to this excellent 
Society to place their rich collection in a fire-proof building, away from 
its present exposure to daily destruction, — if possible, amid such attrac- 
tions as would engage the young in its service, enlarge its treasures, and 
make it a model for associations of the kind, as it has a model history 
to commemorate. 


Tur new work of Etienne Chastel* has not, so far as we yet know, 
received the honor which his former works, on the “ Downfall of Pagan- 
ism,” and the “Influence of Charity in the First Christian Ages,” ob- 


* Le Christianisme et ’Eglise au Moyen Age. Coup d’Cil Historique. Par 
TIENNE CHASTEL. Paris: Joél Cherbuliez. 1859. 12mo. pp. 370. 
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tained, of being crowned by the French Institute ; but it well deserves 
such an honor. It is the best sketch of the history of Christianity in 
the Middle Age that we have ever seen, in the compass of a single 
volume ; the most comprehensive, discriminating, impartial, and intelli- 
gent. The plan is philosophical, the style pure and flowing, and the 
spirit of the work eminently Christian. A concise Preface modestly 
apologizes for so short a work on so large atheme. Then follows a 
treatise upon the Greek Church, in which the causes of the schism and 
of the decline of that branch of Christendom are admirably delineated ; 
then of the Latin Church, in its external contests with Paganism, Mo- 
hammedanism, and Judaism, and its interior development from the 
seventh to the thirteenth centuries in polity, civil relations, rites, ethics, 
and theological science; and finally, five chapters on the various forms 
of reaction in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, political, ecclesias- 
tical, scientific and literary, mystic and evangelical, with a brief résumé 
at the close. 

In dealing with a theme like this, a strong Protestant like M. Chas- 
tel might .be excused for occasional exaggeration of the mistakes, weak- 
nesses, and crimes of the ruling ecclesiastical power. But we have 
found very little in the volume to which a fair-minded Catholic could 
take exception. While he does not hide the vices of the men, he does 
not make the system responsible for these vices, or lay upon the Church 
the burden of all the sins of it8 adherents. He deals with these fairly. 
Perhaps he somewhat overstates the neglect of the Bible in the four- 
teenth century, and he attaches more weight than we are willing to 
allow to the “ Evangelical” reaction. But his book is a rare specimen 


of judicial candor. Its statement of facts is as honorable as its group- - 


ings are masterly. The errors are very few, and not important. It is 
not quite exact, we think, to say that Bernard twice, at distant periods, 
arraigned Abelard before councils as a heretic. The first arraignment, 
in 1121, was not the work of Bernard. The interpretation which M. 
Chastel gives to the Catholic dogma of atonement, that original sin was 
expiated on Calvary, actual sin by the daily sacrifice of the Mass, 
though taught by some writers, was not, we think, the positive doctrine 
of the Church. Catholic, not less than Protestant dogma, gives a 
prospective value to the sacrifice on Calvary. 


In any work from the pen of Dr. Murray we may expect a hearty 
bigotry, an intense positiveness, an easy, off-hand, dashing style, and 
very frequent violations of refined taste. His latest work, “ Preachers 
and Preaching,”* has these characteristics in excess, and adds to them 
edifying inconsistencies of statement. Yet, in spite of its defects, it is 
a very entertaining book, racy, sprightly, full of humor, and has merits 
enough to much more than balance its defects. Its criticisms in the 
main are just, and its advices judicious. Dr. Murray is not afraid to 
expose in good Saxon English the mistakes of preachers, and the mean- 








* Preachers and Preaching. By Rev. Nicuotas Murray, D.D. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 303. 
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ness of parishes, or to vindicate the profession from the charges made 
loosely against it. He is a conservative in theology, and is a zealous 
believer in the fitness of the old ecclesiastical routine; yet he would 
have ministers to be live men, and he has no charity for stupid or inert 
preaching. His book treats almost every topic which can come up in 
connection with the ministry; tells the “brethren” not only how they 
ought to preach, but how they ought to visit, to study, to take care of 
their bodies, to pray, and to catechise ; discusses revivals, itinerancy, 
change in the pastoral relation, singing, Sunday schools, Christian 
union; and, if the treatment of the various points were not so rambling 
and hasty, would exhaust the subject. It abounds in illustrations, many 
of them evidently fictitious, but many more, we imagine, real cases which 
have come under Dr. Murray’s observation. It is to be regretted that 
his range of observation is not wider, that he is constrained to take his 
examples of able preachers mainly from the Presbyterian communion, 
and that his quoted names carry with them so little weight by their 
general reputation. Dr. Murray would never cite a Romanist, or a 
Universalist, or a Unitarian, as an instance of what a preacher ought to 
be. He is pained, moreover, to think that so many preachers are “ un- 
converted,” and the view which he gives of this unconverted class does 
not lead us to think favorably of the Presbyterian system. He is not 
friendly to the conscientious changes of fields of labor which are based 
on offers of larger salaries; yet he thinks that ministers ought to be paid 
well, paid punctually, and paid by salaries rather than by donation vis- 
its. ‘Those who are called at ordinations to give “ charges,” whether to 
the minister or to the “people,” may find in Dr. Murray’s book an am- 
ple storehouse of timely suggestions, capital hits, and practical ideas, 
which can be improved with profit. It will stimulate the diaphragm, 
and prove an excellent specific in a fit of low spirits. 
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